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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


NE of Mr. Roosevelt’s best-known books, ‘The Winning of 

the West,” describes the conquest of the Western States 
by the pioneers of an earlier generation. Considered in connec- 
tion with the Presidential tour that has just come to a close, and 
the comment on it, the title of this book takes on a new signifi- 


cance. Says the Baltimore Suz (Ind.) 


‘There seems to be good ground for the assumption that Mr. 
Roosevelt had in contemplation another ‘ Winning of the West’ 
when he traveled toward the Pacific Coast and stopped at va- 
rious points along his route to ‘talk politics’ with his fellow citi- 
zens. When he discussed the tariff, expansion, trusts, interna- 
tional questions, and local topics, he appeared as the most 
distinguished advocate of a great political party, which will be 
called on next year to defend its title to another lease of power. 
Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that the claims of his party merit 
favorable consideration by the people of the West. Evidence is 
not lacking that he regards himself as the strongest and most 
available standard-bearer his party can put forward in the con- 
test of 1904 for national political supremacy. It is but just to 
him to say that a majority of the most influential politicians of 
the President's faith are in full accord with him on the question 
of his availability. It also seems to be true that the mass of 
Republican voters concur with their leaders in this view. Hence 

The Winning of the West’ by Mr. Roosevelt in the year prece- 

ding the Presidential election appears to be an accomplished fact, 
judging by the confidence displayed by personal friends of the 
President who accompanied him on his tour and sounded the 
sentiment of the Republican masses 


“It is as a conquering hero,” 
graph (Rep.), 


ton. Five years ago this very month he had just retired from 


declares the Philadelphia 7e/e- 
“that President Roosevelt returns to Washing- 


the assistant secretaryship of the navy to take his place as 
second in command of a regiment of ‘ Rough Riders ' 
ban campaign. 


in the Cu- 
His career since then reads like a romance, sel- 
dom, if ever, paralleled in American history.” The St. 


Globe- Democrat (Rep.) says: 


ie 7 
Louis 


‘The tour by President Roosevelt which will end a few days 
hence will be notable for many reasons. It will be the longest 
ever taken by a President of the United States or the head of 
any other great nation. By June 6, when he reaches the national 
capital, he will have passed through or touched twenty-two 
States, and will have traveled in the neighborhood of fourteen 
thousand miles. The journey has stretched from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and has, besides, covered many degrees of latitude 
between New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California up to 
the northern part of the State of Washington. While most of 
the tour has been through the States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi, it has, or will have, extended through many of those 
east of the river also. No other President has ever, on a single 
stretch, passed through anything like so many States. 

“Of course, the head of no other important country would have 
mingled with the people to anything like the extent which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has done. No sort of discrimination was made 
by him for or against any element of his countrymen. Every 
community which he entered, wherever the railroad schedule 
permitted, had a chance to see and greet the President. Nocaste 
distinctions of any kind were thought of on the tour. All ele- 
ments, employments, and races were on a precise equality in 
their intercourse with him. Necessarily this trip must benefit 
both people and President. The people have had a chance to 
greet the chief magistrate. They have seen that he is a plain, 
earnest, industrious man like themselves, who puts in his regu- 
lar stint of work every twenty-four hours, They have seen, in 
fact, that he is a harder worker than most of his countrymen, 
and that he puts on no airs of superiority over any of them. To 
the President himself the tour has been of vast advantage. He 
has seen more of the country than any other President or than 
almost any other American has on a single trip, and he has seen 
it under conditions which have enabled him to learn much about 
the people, their ideas, and their requirements. No man in the 
United States has been better acquainted with the country as a 
whole, its history, resources, and capabilities, than was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before he started on his present tour, but he has 
gained on the trip new knowledge which will be of immeasur- 
able benefit to him and to his countrymen throughout the whole 
of the remaining years of his service.” 


The tone of comment inthe Democratic press is naturally of 
a very different kind. ‘The Chicago Chronicle (Dem.) takes the 
view that the Presidential tour, while it may have increased Mr, 
Roosevelt's reputation in the West, has weakened his influence 


in the East. It says: 


“So far as the far West is concerned, 
sume that the President is popular, But was he not popular 
there before? Had he anything in particular to gain by ‘stump- 
ing’ a section of the country which was admittedly favorable to 
him? Had he not, 
series of bellicose speeches which, however they might excite 
the delighted whoops of a population familiar with the lariat, 
picket pin, and Winchester, were calculated to cause uneasiness. 
in that section of the Republican party which, from its industrial 
and financial interests, deprecates all talk of war—that sectiom 
of the party, moreover, which furnishes campaign funds and 
names presidential candidates? 

“That is the question which the managers of the President's 
political fortunes may well ask themselves. They will undoubt- 


we may reasonably as- 


rather, something to lose by delivering a 


edly recall the fact that Colonel Roosevelt's predecessor, a much 
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more adroit politician, so far from talking of the glories of war, 
was always deprecating it. ‘They will remember that the same 
influences control the Republican party now that controlled it 
when President McKinley, at their dictation, 
with Spain as long as he possibly could. 

not fond of talk about big sticks and ‘guns’ 
aimed at international neighbors 
capable of making a hard fight. 

“They are not likely to regard with favor a President and 
Presidential candidate who continually preaches a crusade 
against anybody and everybody—who desires that this nation 
shall go about with a chip on its shoulder and its coattails trail- 
ing on the ground as an invitation to the whole world to come 
and fight. 

“Colonel Roosevelt’s knowledge of war is really very small. 
He ‘orms his ideas of it from the few skirmishes in which he 
participated in Cuba. He knows of the horrors of the Civil War 
only by hearsay. The men who control his party are older. 
Many of them were participants in the struggle between the 
States. These men, aside from their merely material interests, 
may not readily indorse a man whose mind runs somewhat too 
easily to the idea that war isa thing to be lightly discussed on 
festive occasions and who has little else to say that is worth 
while.” 


postponed war 
These interests are 
when such talk is 


somewhat susceptible and 


The President started West with six carefully prepared ad- 


dresses, written at Washington. This material “formed the 


backbone of his oratory,” as one paper remarks. He spoke more 


than one hundred and fifty times altogether, for the most part 
in impromptu fashion on subjects suggested by special places 


and océ¢asions. ” of the Presidential 


trip, the Springfield Refud/ican (Ind.) has the following to say: 


In regard to the “spoils 


“The enlarged White House will be none too ample for the 
storage of all the gifts received by President Roosevelt during 
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CLEAR THE TRACK. 

—The Chicago Inter Ocean. 
his whirl around the great circle he has encompassed. Almost 
every town and city visited during the past sixty days has added 
its quota to pile in the baggage-car, and no good New England 
housekeeper will envy the mistress of the White House her task 
of disposing of this spoil of a conquering journey in the Presi- 
dential museum and the Presidential menagerie. Nor is this all, 
for while the President has been smiling pleasantly and making 
pretty little thank-you speeches to open-hearted Westerners, 
others, who were doomed to give unseen, have been shipping 
their gifts to Washington, and a wonderful assortment of sam- 
ples of Western life and industry await the returning executive 
Perhaps Roosevelt now holds the record so far as quantity goes, 
but Grant retains that for quality, as the gifts which he received 
in his tour of the world were more valuable than those received 
by any other President or ex-President.” 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FLAG 


A” 


not extend of their own force over territory newly acquired by 


AGAIN. 


OTHER decision sustaining the principle that the provi- 


sions and restrictions of the United States Constitution do 
the United States has recently been handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court. The present decision grew out of the 
conviction of murder of a Japanese named Osaki Mankichi, in 
Hawaii, by a majority vote of a trial jury and without indict- 
ment by a grand jury, according to the law of the Hawaiian 


Republic. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court against 


the conviction. The defendant maintained that the transfer of 


the islands to the United States brought them at once under the 
Federal Constitution, and that his conviction by less than twelve 
jurymen was contrary to the American rule that the jury must 
be unanimous. The islands were annexed to the United States 
under the Newlands resolution in 1898. This resolution provided 
that none of the laws of the territory of Hawaii must be in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States, and that laws 
not contrary to the Constitution should remain in force until 
‘The 
It was between these 


Congress provided a Territorial government. Territorial 
government was not created until rgoo. 
two dates that the trial and conviction of Mankichi occurred. 
The majority of the court, including Justices Brown, Shiras, 
McKenna, 


on the ground that at the time the territory of Hawaii was ina 


White, and Holmes, held that the conviction is valid, 


state of transition, during which it was the duty of Congress to 


make all needful rules and regulations for its government. 
They maintain that the language of the annexation resolution 
was manifestly against the intent of Congress, and that if the 
Mankichi would 


would work 


Newlands resolution were to be taken literally, 
This, it 
confusion in the administration of justice in Hawaii. 


be entitled to his discharge. is claimed, 
The minor- 
ity of the court, composed of Chief Justice Fuller and Justices 
Harlan, Peckham, and Brewer, hand down a vigorous dissenting 
opinion. Justice Harlan declares that the decision of the court 
“would mean that the United States may acquire territory by 
cession, conquest, exercise 


or treaty, and that Congress may 


sovereign dominion over it, outside of and in violation of the 
Constitution. . . . It would mean that if the people do not 
retrace their steps, ... there will be engrafted upon our re- 
publican institutions a colonial system entirely foreign to the 
genius of our government and abhorrent to the principles that 
underlie and pervade the Constitution.” 

The Brooklyn Lag/e (Ind. 


admitted that Mankichi was guilty 


Dem.) declares that since it is 


and that his punishment is 


. 


just, no moral injury was done to him, and that the “rights of au- 
thority and the actuality of justice were vindicated by his con- 


viction.” The Chicago /uter Ocean (Rep.) comments: 


“Undoubtedly the constitutional hair-splitters in and out of 
the legal profession will debate this decision for months as 
another ruling upon the academic question ‘whether the Consti- 
tution follows the flag,’ and will seek to cast doubt upon its ac- 
curacy because it was given by a bare majority of the court. 

“Practical men who are not constitutional hair-splitters will 
not be troubled. They know that in all its essential guarantees 
of liberty the Constitution does follow the flag. As for the par- 
ticular method by which these guarantees shall be applied, they 
will recognize that one which works well is as good as another. 

““When a criminal commits a crime knowing that a majority of 
a jury may convict him, no injustice is done when a majority of 
a jury does convict him. ‘To sustain that conviction when there 
is no doubt of his guilt is common sense.” 


The Springfield Repudlican 
the anti-imperialist papers, says: 


(Ind.), voicing the sentiments of 


“ According to the position of the majority judges, the Consti- 
tution is wholly without force or effect upon Congress in dealing 
with any territory or people under the jurisdiction of the United 
States and not embraced in the regular States of the Union, and 
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VIEWS OF FLOODED DISTRICTS IN KANSAS CITY, 
Photographs taken for the New York Wordd, and used by special permission. 


an imperial system of colonies or dependencies can be engrafted 
upon the republic, subject to a government as absolute and des 
potic and arbitrary as that of the Czar. To say that this is in 
harmony with the principles and system of government intended 
to be established by the Constitution of the United States is to 
violate the dictates of common reason and common sense.” 


The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) remarks that this deci- 
sion, as well as its predecessors, “‘does not reach the question 
whether after the close of the transition stage of a ceded or con- 
quered territory the Constitution goes into full effect and vigor 
within its limits without action of Congress.” The same paper 
adds: 


“In this case the Supreme Court has simply followed the rule 
acted upon from the beginning of its great judicial history, of de- 
ciding nothing beyond the case brought up for its determination. 
The court is not a political tribunal, and can decide political 
questions only when called upon to adjudicate the rights of par- 
ties in actual causes involving the constitutionality of federal? 
State, or territorial laws. Here the court simply decided that 
Osaki Mankichi was legally convicted of murder in Honolulu 
without a trial by a full jury. This was all that was before the 
court; and why, then, should its decision have traveled beyond 
this to determine an abstract question as to the innate vigor of 
the federal Constitution?” 





RECENT RAVAGES OF FIRE, FLOOD, AND 
STORM. 


HE havoc wrought in Western and Southern States within 

the last few weeks by floods and tornadoes has furnished 

a leading news topic, and elicits expressions of surprise, as well 

as sympathy, in view of the very different atmospheric condi- 

tions prevailing in other parts of the country. For while the 

West has been devastated by floods, the Eastern States and 

cities have been parched by drought and darkened by the smoke 
of forest fires. 

The first three months of the year, as is pointed out by the 
Chicago 7rzbune, were unmarked by any serious disaster in this 
country. It was not until April that the first records of fatality 
began. In that month storms and floods swept through 
Arkansas and Alabama, destroying some forty lives; and these 
continued during the month of May in Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Oklahoma, adding forty more to the list of 
fatalities. Then came more floods west of the Mississippi River, 
involving millions of dollars in industrial losses at Des Moines 
and Ottumwa, Iowa., Lincoln and Beatrice, Nebr., Topeka, Law- 
rence, and Salina, Kas., and Kansas City. At North Topeka 
upward of thirty people were killed, several thousand were dis- 
possessed from their homes, and a million dollars’ worth of prop- 
érty was destroyed. This is the “first real disaster,” declares 
the Topeka Cafifa/, that has ever befallen thecity. In Kansas 
City, too, the damage inflicted is of the most serious clarac- 


ter, and at one period twenty thousand of its people were home- 
less. 

Following close upon the Western floods, in point of time, 
came a tornado which attacked the city of Gainesville, Ga., on 
June 1. The storm, according to the Augusta Chronicle, was 
the “worst in its death-dealing results that ever visited the 
State.” Houses were “‘torninto fragments.” Roofs “sailed like 
leaves in the air,” and many persons were picked up by the 
wind and carried over trees and houses for long distances. 
Eighty-five people, mostly women and children working in the 
cotton-mills, were killed, and about $300,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. 

On June 6 Pacolet and Clifton, important manufacturing cen- 
ters in South Carolina, were swept away by terrific floods. The 
valley in which these villages are situated was “submerged by a 


whirling stream of water,” which rose in places above the roofs 











THE UNBIDDEN HARVEST HAND. 
— The Detroit Journal, 


of the houses. Nearly a hundred people were killed, and the 
property loss will probably be not less than $3,500,000, 

The “lessons” that should be learned from these calamities are 
discussed by newspapers throughout the land. Such disasters, 
remarks the Philadelphia /nguzrer, furnish an impressive illus- 
tration of human helplessness in the presence of the elemental 
forces. ‘‘Man’s vaunted domination of nature goes only a very 
little way. It does not get much below the surface of things.” 

The Brooklyn Zag/e, however, points out that there are cer- 
tain practical measures which can, and should, be taken, to pro- 
tect cities against sudden floods. Low grounds along the rivers 


can be diked; the woods in which the rivers have their rise can 


be restored ; and reservoirs can be built along the upper reaches 
of these waters. The Memphis Commercial Appeal says: 


“When the country was young and covered by trees and when 
the great prairies were not scarified by gulches and ravines; 
before drainage was introduced to carry the water off the land, 
the soil was loose and porous and it absorbed and drank up the 
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rain as it fell, holding it imprisoned and preventing its concen- 
tration at particular points. Its escape to the creeks and rivers 
and old-time channels was slow and gradual, and the resultant 
inturgescence which filled the basins and low places was not 
sufficient tooverwhelm. Since the ax and the forest fires have 
denuded the hills, and since the ditchersand drainers have aided 
the flood-grooved earth in carrying off the liberated rains that 
fall on the broad-spreading watersheds, all impediments have 
been removed, and the scattered waters leap together and rush 
downward to the valleys in torrential force, carrying everything 
before them. Annual overflows have been greater than ever 
before, to minimize which efforts are being made to have the 
Government build a system of dams, as the English have done on 
the Nile at Assouan, to control the volume and prevent disaster. 

“But it would seem to be the necessary work of the future to 
protect exposed localities against the sudden appearance of local 
rains which concentrate rapidly and carry destruction in their 
wake, ‘To do this the aid of the engineers, topographers, geode- 
sists, and scientists must be invoked and large sums of money 
must be spent by communities that occupy a low plane. ‘Towns 
and cities in the lower valley have learned from experience 
what to expect, and provision more or less ample has been made 
against disaster. Higher up the danger does not seem to be as 
well understood or at least as effectively met.” 

The Buffalo Express pays tribute to the sturdy independence 
of the Western towns affected by the storms, and their unwill- 


ingness to appeal for outside aid. It goes on to say: 


“If the floods did not give the country at large cause to show 
its generosity, plenty of opportunity was afforded for individual 
heroism. Men who had themselves escaped from danger pro- 
cured boats and labored for hours in rescuing imperiled persons. 
The hero seems always to be at hand when needed. He comes 
from every calling and risks his own life without a thought. 
One day an unimpressive, bald-headed clerk or tradesman or 
bookkeeper, the next a hero by virtue of battling in angry waters 
for the safety of some fellow creature. It is one of the marvels 
*of life, this transformation, and something that speaks well for 
the human race in spite of all its weaknesses and follies.” 


NEW LIGHT ON THE KISHINEFF MASSACRE. 


B dens New York Christian Herald recently addressed a cable- 

gram to the Czar, asking for an official report of the occur- 
rences at Kishineff. It has received a reply from the Director of 
the Russian Police Department, in which the statement is made 
that the real cause of the massacre lay in the “constant antago- 
nism” existing between Russians and Jews and fomented by what 


were believed to be the Jewish “ritual habits.” The same doc- 


ument declares further: 
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printed in the Journal de St. Petersburg, and is discussed as 
follows by the New York 77mes: 


“It is stated in the circular that 45 persons were killed at 
Kishineff, 74 seriously wounded, 350 more or less injured, and 
700 houses and 600 shops of the Jews pillaged. The work of 
murder, violence, and pillage was carried on during the after- 
noon of Easter Sunday and into the evening and during the 
whole of the next day and evening. The police patrols were 
‘insufficient in number,’ and even when the troops were called 
out, ‘they failed at first to repress the disorders, because of the 
defective measures taken by the police, who had evidently not 
received the required instructions.’ And it was not until ‘the 
troops were distributed in systematic manner in the various dis- 
tricts that the disorders ceased.’ . . . ‘The circular proceeds to 
say that the Emperor has ‘deigned to repeat to the chiefs of 
provinces and cities the injunction that it is,their duty, on their 
personal responsibility, to take all requisite measures to forestall 
acts of violence and tranquillize the populace so that it can have 
no fear as to life or property.’ Then follow the specific instruc- 
tions for attaining this end urged bythe Emperor. They do not 
impress an impartial observer as either logical or effective. 
They are confined to orders to the officials in the first place to 
tolerate no organization (groupe) for defense; in the second 
place orders are given to the civil authorities not to call on the 
military save as ‘an extreme measure for the restoration of 
order.’ One might infer from these instructions that the Jews of 
Kishineff had been the aggressors and wrongdoers, and that the 
military had been prematurely and needlessly called in, which 
is quite the contrary of the facts as stated in the circular itself.” 

“Since the circular is published for the information of the pub- 
lic and, presumably, for that of the outside world,” concludes 
The Times, “it is deeply to be regretted that it is not more 
reassuring.” 

Even more damaging to the Russian Government is the report 
made by Mr. Michael Davitt, the Irish leader, who was commis- 


, sioned by the New York 4 merican several weeks ago to visit the 


scene of the disorders and ‘‘get the absolute truth.” His state- 
ments, indeed, are pronounced by the Brooklyn 77mes ‘* more 
horrible in their details, more terrible in their indictment of the 
complicity of the Russian authorities than the worst that has 
been told heretofore.” His account of the origin of the disturb- 
ances follows: 

“The only daily paper in Kishineff is the Bessarabyetz. It is 
violently antisemitic, and the chief editor, Kroushvan by name, 
is of Moldavian origin, and he has systematically inflamed the 
popular feeling against the Jews, as the foes of Russia, as the 
propagandists of socialism, and as the enemies of the Christian 

religion. Kroushvan’s 








“The Minister of the 
Interior has issued a cir- 
cular to governors all 
over Russia, authorizing 
them to make immediate 
use of firearms in cases 
of anti-Jewish disturb- 
ances. The Russian 
Government is the first 
to disapprove of such 
horrid acts of violence, 
but it can not, in com- 
pliance with the requests 
of a radical and revolu- 
tionary press, give the 
Jews new rights of citi- 
zenship, as this would 
be sure to drive the Rus- 
sian population to new 
excesses against the 
Jews, who are hated by 
the peasants with such 











attacks have been 
tinuous for the last six 
years. Merchants and 
employers giving work 
to Jews were held up to 
public odium, and the 
expulsion or extermina- 
tion of the race was 
openlyurged. ‘The Zes- 
sarabyetz has acircula 
tion of chiefly 
among the police, mu- 
nicipal employees, and 
workmen generally. 
“Two events occurring 
shortly 
were seized upon by 
Kroushvan to incite the 
mob to 
lence. 


con- 


° 
20,000, 


before Easter 


murderous vio- 
One was the mur- 
der of a boy belonging 
to the village of Doub- 























extraordinary force.” 
The 


above 


‘a , MR. ROBERT S. MCCORMICK, 
official circular ? : : 
The American Ambassador at St. 


referred to is Petersburg. 


Commissioned by the New York American 


bosary, situated between 
Kishineff 
by his relatives for gain. 
The other was the sui- 
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cide of a girl at the Jewish Hospital of Kishineff. The Zes- 
saracyetz declared them to be both ritual murders by the Jews, 
and summoned the Russian Christians to punish the authors of 
the alleged crimes, 

“The chief rabbi of Kishineff, fearing the results of these ap- 
peals, hastened to the Greek bishop and implored him to calm 
the popular mind by giving an episcopal assurance that no such 
ritual was practised. The bishop’s reply was that he feared 
there was some Semitic sect which really did indulge in the use 
of Christian blood in the Paschal ceremonies, and he refused to 
intervene. 

“ About the same time a body of representative Jews visited the 
governor and warned him that Kroushvan’s incitations would 
lead to murder unless restrained. General yon Raaben assured 
the deputation that precautions would be taken, but no attempt 
was made to stop the appeals of the Pessarabyetz to the popular 
antisemitic hatred. 

“Chief of Police _Ichanzko was also requested to act in the in- 
terest of peace and curb the diatribes of the Bessarabyetz. He 
replied that it would ‘serve the Jews right if they were driven 
from the city for encouraging the propaganda of socialism.’ ” 

On the day of the massacre, we are told that Ichanzko “drove 
through the city, smoking a cigarette,” and that the bishop 
“passed in his carriage through the mob, giving his blessing to 
the crowd.” While the case against the local authorities seems 
to be complete, Mr. Davitt admits that he has discovered no evi- 
dence implicating the Government at St. Petersburg. He is of 
the opinion, however, that ‘Minister von Plehve must have 
known that the outbreak was contemplated, but, thinking that 
the affair would not culminate in massacres, took no steps to 
meet the emergency until too late.” This impression seems to 
be confirmed by press despatches to the London 77mes (June 
6), which state that General von Raaben “telegraphed three 
times tothe Minister of the Interior, asking permission to use 
force against the rioters, before he received any reply.” 

The American Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Mr. Robert S. 
McCormick, who is now visiting this country, takes a very com- 
placent view of the present situation in Russia. Questioned 
by newspaper reporters as to the Government’s responsibility 
for the massacre, he replied: ‘I have no idea that the Govern- 
If the 
authorities had condoned it, why should they have removed the 


ment in any way whatsoever fathered the outbreak. 


governor and then issued a manifesto that the laws must be 
enforced?” Of the indignation meetings held in the United 


States, Mr. McCormick spoke with ill-concealed disdain: ‘* The 


























THE PERFORMER—“ It was unintentional !” 
—TZhe St. Faul Pioneer Press. 
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situation is similar to that of a few years ago when a number of 
Austrian citizens (Hungarians) were killed in the Pennsylvania 
region. Mass-meetings to express the indignation of the people 


were held all over Austria, and thcir resolutions of indignation 





























A NEW PORTRAIT OF M. VON PLEHVE, 


The Russian Minister of the Interior. 
were sent to this country, but there was no official action and the 
talk. That is the way indignation meetings 
about this Kishineff affair will end—in talk. 


matter ended in 
They will accom- 
plish nothing.” 


This rather flippant attitude finds no echo in the American 


press. The Philadelphia /uguirer twits Mr. McCormick with 
being “in a trance,” “hypnotized” by the Russians. And the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronic/e declares that “if Russia 


cares anything for the friendship of the United States—and it is 
believed she does—it will not be wise for her to furnish many 
more such occasions for mere ‘talk’ as that of the massacre at 


Kishineff.” 


ALLEGED NEGRO SLAVERY IN ALABAMA. 


ee United States Secret Service officials have for some time 

been investigating an alleged system of slavery imposed 
upon unfortunate negroes in Alabama, and their revelations to 
ul 


date have brought « considerable comment in both Northern 


and Southern newspapers. One Robert N. Franklin, of Good- 
water, Ala., has been arrested on the charge of being a party to 
the system, and the officials have secured evidence and indict- 
nents against a large number of others. Under the guise of 


conviction and punishment for petty offenses—and sometimes 
for no offense at all—it is charged that negroes have been sent 
to convict farms or turned over to contractors for convict labor, 
They have been induced, and at times compelled, to sign agree- 
ments to work as peons for a certain length of time. They have 
been flogged, hunted with bloodhounds, starved, and sold by 
one contractor to another, which is in direct violation of the law. 
Just how the system is being worked is shown in the case of 
Joseph Patterson, who became the prey of the authorities at 
Goodwater, Coosa County, Ala. Joseph C. Manning, of Alex- 


ander City, Ala., in a letter to the New York Evening Post, 
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quotes a Mcentgomery correspondent of a Memphis newspaper as 
writing as follows on that incident: 


“Patterson borrowed $1 on Saturday, promising to pay it the 
following ‘Tuesday morning. Patterson did not get to town at 
the appointed time, when, it is said, he was arrested and carried 
before a justice of the peace, who found him gu.:lty of obtaining 
money under false pretenses, without giving the negro an oppor- 
tunity of getting witnesses or a lawyer. A small fine was 
assessed. ‘The negro had no money, nor was he given an oppor- 
tunity to get any with which to pay the fine and costs. He was 
at once sold to a man named Hardy for $25, who worked the 
negro for about one year, when Hardy sold the negro to Pace for 
$40, it is claimed, 

“The negro worked a while for Pace, and in trying to escape 
cut a boat loose from its moorings. Upon his recapture he was 
tried and given six months more for this offense. The negro 
then entered into a contract for an additional year to pay a doc- 
tor’s bill. In short, for the $1 originally borrowed the negro 
would not have gotten out until the year 1906. The negro was 
originally arrested in Coosa County and kidnaped into Talla- 
poosa County, where he was sold, according to the report.” 


Mr. Manning declares this is only one case in ten thousand, 
and that there has been for years a‘“‘system of practical peonage 
in the black-belt counties of Alabama, but it has been only in 
recent years that the hearts of men in the mountain counties of 
Alabama have come to be hardened to depriving men of liberty 
and justice through the forms of law.” 

The Charleston News and Courter admits that the hardships 
of the negroes in Alabama are “altogether exceptional,” but it 
declares that their lot is not at hard as that of some of the North- 


ern wage-workers. We quote further: 


“Outrageous as the treatment of these people has been, and 
however barbarous the so-called peonage system in Alabama, 
there are hundreds of thousands of witnesses who might be called 
in from the mines and sweat-shops of the North and East who 
would testify that compared with the hell in which they live the 
stockades and convict camps of the South must be Paradise. 
Here and there, now and then, a strong voice speaking from the 
Northern stage or through the Northern press will be heard con- 
demning the horrible cruelties practised upon the defenseless 
white women of the Northern States, but the clergy, the capital- 
ists, the large majority of the newspapers, and an army of politi- 
cal economists in that section keep their mouths shut and their 
tongues still while the massacre of the working people goes on 
day after day to satisfy the greed of their highly Christianized 
employers. The sins of the South are black enough, but by 
comparison they are as white as wool.” 


‘““We may swallow as best we can the practical nullification of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments,” says the Chicago Pos/, 
“but we shall not allow any man, woman, or child, of any color, 
to be held in bondage on the free soil of this republic.” The 
New York -vening Post asks: ‘“* Why has it been left for fed- 
eral officials to bring these horrors to public notice for redress? 
Has not Alabama thousands of humane and public-spirited citi- 


zens who loathe such injustice?” Zhe Post goes on to say: 


“Honest men dare not protest against what they know to be 
cruel wrongs to the negro, lest they be at once accused of being 
disloyal to their section or even of being willing to encourage 
‘social equality’ with colored men. That is the taunt which 
dries up the protests of Southern men against outrages upon the 
negro. Privately they writhe under the blot upon their State, 
but publicly they lift no voice. Hence it is that such a stain 
upon our civilization as the wholesale forcing back of negroes 
into slavery could be perfectly well known in the South, yet no 
attempt was made to wipe it off. Who shall say, in view of 
these facts, that the nation has not a duty in the premises? 
When its citizens are imposed upon and maltreated, in clear vio- 
lation of federal laws, as also when their solemnly pledged po- 
litical rights are trampled upon, it is for the Nation with a big 
N to assert its majesty and its power. What comes of listening 
to the lotos-eating cry, ‘Let us alone,’ we see from the frightful 
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wrongs of which Alabama to-day stands confessing herself 
guilty, tho powerless to redress them.” 

Several Alabama papers admit that the state of affairs de- 
scribed exists there, and punishment of the guilty parties is called 
for. The Montgomery Advertiser remarks that ‘such a system 
as seems to be practised in some parts of our fair State can only 
be possible through the indifference or fear of a considerable 


part of the white men in acommunity.” The same paper de- 
mands punishment of those responsible for the peonage system, 
but condemns the Department of Justice at Washington for ma- 
king use of the official reports “to play politics in this direction” 
and holding “Alabama up to scorn in the eyes of the country.” 
The Montgomery /ourna/ is even franker in its admissions. It 


says: 


“Law-abiding people all over Alabama are looking to the 
federal courts to do what the state courts have tried for many 
years to do and failed—failed because the witnesses were either 
bulldozed or were prevented from testifying before the grand 
juries for some other unknown reason. Certain it is, with full 
knowledge of the traffic that has been carried on in certain sec- 
tions of Alabama in what is practically and to all intents and 
purposes human slavery, and the cruelties that were being prac- 
tised upon the poor unfortunates, the courts have been unable, 
after years of effort, to bring the culprits to justice.” 


Representative William Richardson, of the eighth Alabama 
district, however, maintains that the charges are ‘‘slanderous 
and false, gotten up to bolster the ‘ black-and-tan” faction of the 
[Republican] party in my State. . . . Slavery is no more toler- 
able in Alabama to white people there than it is to the people who 


’ 


live in Massachusetts.’ 


CLARENCE DARROW’S WARNING TO TRADE- 


UNIONISTS. 

R. CLARENCE S. DARROW, the lawyer who appeared 

before the Strike Commission as counsel of the United 

Mine Workers, recently delivered an address in Chicago on 

“The Perils of Trade-Unionism.” His speech is described as a 

“note of warning” to organized workmen, and coming, as it 

does, from a man who has been so prominent as an advocate of 

labor’s claims, it has aroused unusual interest. Mr. Darrow 
said, in part: 


“The phenomenal growth of trade-unionism throughout the 
last two or three years, altho unparalleled in any other period of 
the world, is perhaps not unlike the growth of the Knights of 
Labor some twenty years ago, It does not follow that trade- 
unionism will live because it is so strong to-day. When adver- 
sity comes, as it must come under our present system of produc- 
tion; when large numbers of men are thrown out of employment, 
then the great strain upon trade-unionism will be felt. It is 
comparatively easy to organize workingmen while all are em- 
ployed or while work is plentiful. It is difficult to sustain this 
organization while many men are living on the verge of starva- 
tion or want. 

“The great growth of trade-unionism has caused the working- 
man to feel his power; it has necessarily made many of them 
arbitrary, unreasonable, and unjust in their demands. This 
has, in many places, awakened a sense of resentment among a 
large class who otherwise would be sympathetic toward the 
unions. For instance, in the late strike of the anthracite coal 
workers, the sympathy of the whole country was with the stri- 
kers. This was due not to any special knowledge on the part of 
the public of the condition of the striking men, but to their 
hatred against the coal trust, which had monopolized and put 
up the price on a necessary product. The growth of these great 
industrial monopolies, whose business has been to take as much 
from the public as the public would stand, has set against them 
the great mass of the common people. These people have been 


sympathetic to trade-unions, not so much because they under- 
stood trade-unions, as because they hated the monopolies. 
“At best, only a small proportion of the real workingmen are 
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reasonably eligible to trade-unionism. Farmers, small mer- 
chants, and many others composing the great middle class do not 
belong to the unions and can not reasonably be expected to be- 
long totheunions. This great middleclass, which really creates 
the sympathy for the common people, which, in fact, is the com- 
mon people, have believed that they were plundered by the 
trusts and corporations, and have given aid to the trade-unions. 
When they imagine that the trade-unions are making unreason- 
able demands or unfair conditions, their hostility will be turned 
against trade-unionism as it is turned against the corporate 
control,” 


Continuing, Mr. Darrow observed that the majority of trade- 
unionists to-day devote their whole time to the raising of wages. 
This he characterized as “a delusion and a snare,” on the ground 
that a rise in wages is almost always followed by arise in the 
price of commodities. Above all things else, he said, ‘trade- 
unionism should turn its attention to political action, not neces- 
sarily this party or that, but toward the solution by law and in- 
dustrial changes of the problems of the day.” 


He concluded: 


“The energy now directed toward simply organizing men and 
seeking to better their condition by raising wages, must be more 
largely turned toward the political and economic questions of the 
day, upon which labor, capital, and wages depend. 

“This great energy can not be always kept in the narrow 
channel in which it is dir- 
ected at the present time. 
It is for the trade-union- 
ists of the world to show 
their ability and general- 
ship by directing this 
great army of working- 
men toward the sub- 
stantial and permanent 
change and  improve- 
ment of the laws and in- 
dustrial institutions of 
the world.” 








The Philadelphia 
North American deems 
this speech of special 
significance, and com- 


ments: 
“Mr. Darrow’s ad- 


dress on ‘The Perils of 
Trades-Unionism,’ de- 
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livered before the Henry 
George Association, in 
Chicago, is not a ‘blow’ 
at organized labor, as 
some have been over- 
quick to hailit. It is the earnest remonstrance of a thoughtful 
man against the follies into which workingmen have drifted and 
which menace them and the social structure with disaster. It 
needs courage for a friend of the laborer to rebuke his selfishness, 
ignorance, and recklessness, and only a true and wise friend, an 
unselfish friend, could dare so much and speak so plainly. 

“What Mr. Darrow says will be misunderstood, distorted, and 
resented by the ignorant and denied by the selfish and design- 
ing, but the men of brains and heart at the head of labor organi- 
zations know that he speaks words of wisdom and truth, and 
that his warning comes none too soon. ...... 

“A crisis in the life of organized labor in the United States is 
impending. It is foreshadowed in aimless strikes, in irrational 
unrest, in the seething turbulence of masses of men who can 
give no Jucid-reason for their turmoil, in the defensive drawing 
together of harassed employers, in the growing hostility of pub- 
lic opinion to purposeless disturbers of business, The need for 
Sane counsel, sharp rebuke, and earnest remonstrance against 
foolish action is great, and the man who supplies that need takes 
his courage in both hands if he values the friendship of those 
whom he would save from their own folly. Clarence Darrow 
has dared greatly. Will organized labor understand him and 
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heed him? Will its leaders stand by him and:tell their followers 
that ‘faithful are the wounds of a friend’?” 


The Springfield Republican says: 


‘Viewed philosophically, it is inevitable that a riot of inex- 
perience and inefficiency should characterize the early stages of 
labor’s organization. No state of society is ever inaugurated 
with people already perfected for its coming. When the Confed- 
erates of Charleston, in the Civil War, set out to sink the Federal 
gunboats in the harbor by submarine torpedo-boats, they sacri- 
ficed the lives of many a crew before one gunboat was sent to 
the bottom. Republican institutions were not deferred on earth 
until a people were found entirely capable of running perfect 
republics. Democracy did not await the advent of a population 
already fully trained in the arts of self-government. All these 
things come, and the people most concerned have to develop up 
tothem. Such is the lesson of history. Labor-unionism came 
also, and, in the same way, its adherents have had to discipline 
themselves by experience in the best methods of organization 
and conservative management. On the whole, taking into con- 
sideration the enormous increase of unionism, it is no more than 
fair to say that it is constantly gaining in equilibrium and san- 
ity. Relapses here and there are to be expected ; bad years are 
inevitable. But the leadership far and wide is the more touched 
with the shrewd sense and moderation of the best class of sober- 
minded wage-earners, as the accumulation of experience enforces 
the lessons of rashness, hot-headedness, stupidity, malevolence, 
or ignorance.” 





STOCK DEPRESSION AND THE LACK OF 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 
S the market for industrial and railway securities at its lowest 
ebb? 


five months been the result of a wise equalization of prices and 


Have the astounding liquidations of the past four or 


values, or were they simply the outcome of an unwise lack of 
public confidence? Were prices too high then, or are they too 
low now? ‘These are questions that business men and financiers 
As to 


actual trade and finance, the New York Commercial has been 


allover the country are asking themselves and each other. 


seeking information from leaders who keep in close touch with 
both, and it claims to have established the fact that “the actual 
volume of business, generally, is so great that it taxes trade 
capacity.” But perhaps this may be what isthe matter. In- 
deed, one of 7he Commercial’s informants, a leader in the iron 
and steel industry, says: 


“It is an unfortunate situation for any country to be in—to be 
doing more business than it can take care of. We have been 
trying this for a few years. This is shown by our neglect of 
much-sought foreign trade. Business done in this high-pressure 
manner is at extreme cost and without attention to natural safe- 
guards. It is better to have a large number of small customers 
than a small number of large customers—better to have a small 
profit from many than a large profit from a few.” 


But if this be an objectionable feature, other leaders of great 
industries do not recognize it as such, and, as far as appears on 
the surface, the feeling is extremely optimistic. It is claimed 
that even the labor troubles have not interfered with work as 
might be supposed, and the New York /ourna/ of Commerce re- 
marks that “after all that has been done and endured, it be- 
hooves both [capital and labor] to be on their good behavior.” 
This remark is made anent the threatened coal strike, which 
has been given in some quarters as a reason for security liquida- 
tions, and on the same subject the Philadelphia Press feels 
called upon to administer a rebuke to the coal operators for their 
refusal to accept the first choice of the miners on the conciliation 
board. It maintains that public opinion is against the course of 
the operators, and adds that “no interest in this country is 
stronger than public opinion.” 

Possibly, as is intimated in several of the financial journals, 
public opinion, and public opinion alone, in the shape of a lack 
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of confidence, may be responsible for the continued mysterious 
depression in securities, since it is hard to find that it is due to 
With 


fair prospects of a good corn crop, with a big wheat crop practi- 


lack of business, or of profits, or to labor disturbances. 
cally assured, with the largest acreage of cotton ever known, 
and with high prices for them all, can a better reason be ascribed 
for the stock-market depression than that powerful entity, lack 


of public confidence? 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE IN MUNICIPAL 


POLITICS. 

(, ERMAN-AMERICAN newspapers throughout the country 

J have paid great attention to the struggle over the German 
language in the public schools of New York City. The decision 
to divest German of its obligatory character as a branch of study 
is denounced in some of the German-American organs. ‘A 
blow at the Germans,” the Aédend Presse (Chicago) calls it, and 
the Deutsche Correspondent (Baltimore) condemns the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in New York City for what it deems 


“prejudice” against ‘a third of the inhabitants of the city,” 


who, it declares, are German. It ridicules the assertion that the 
public-school course in German has given poor results linguisti- 
cally. “That,” it thinks, ‘shows that the educational authori- 
ties either did not do their duty or did it inadequately.” The 
New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, organ of the aggressively German 
element in the United States, sees reason to fear that the drop- 
ping of German to a subsidiary place in the school course was 
primarily the outcome of anti-German prejudice, and denounces 


the new decision as “an insult and an injury” to the Americans 


who happen to be of German birthor parentage. ‘This, however, 
is ridiculed by the Vo/ks-Zettung (New York), which says that 
German has not been discriminated against in any way, and 
that the complaints of the ultra-German papers “are unjustified.” 
It proceeds : 


“When the situation, as it now exists, is looked at calmly and 
without prejudice, one fails to understand why all the hubbub 
arose. The instruction in the German language given in our 
public schools has failed to yield satisfactory results. Those 
Germans who wanted to be sure that their children would learn 
German sent them to the free German schools or to private 
schools or procured the services of a language teacher. Besides, 
the relative numbers of the foreign populations in New York 
City have greatly changed in the last ten years. The motives 
for a change of the German-language feature of the public-school 
course had begun to operate forcibly for some little time past. 
When instruction in the German language was made obligatory 


in the public schools the Germans were the most numerous ele- , 


ment in the city population that spoke a foreign language. 
Plausible arguments could be offered for the position given to 
the German language, and the political side of the case was by 
no means the least important. Things havechanged since then. 
Italians, Jews, and Slavs are coming tothe front. Their num- 
bers and importance grow every year greater, whereas German 
immigration can not hold the pace at any such rate. But must 
Italian, Slavonic, and Yiddish be made obligatory studies in the 
public schools? It is because our citizens of German birth or 
origin thoroughly well understand the merits of the situation 
that they have remained cool and collected in the face of efforts 
to excite them over this question.” 


This view of the case seems to be shared by the English press. 
The Washington Pos¢ thinks that ‘the moral right to force tax- 
payers to pay for the instruction of children in foreign languages 
is more than doubtful and would not be clear if all the courts 
should affirm the legality of such taxation.” And the New York 
Times says: 

“As to the ‘insult’ involved in deciding not to teach German 
in the public schools, that, we confess, quite passes our compre- 
hension. If all other modern languages were taught and Ger- 
man alone were neglected, there might, of course, be some 
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ground for offense, but there is no such discrimination nor any 
thought of it. 
of the elementary schools to study German, French, Latin, or 
stenography. ‘Thus 


The children are given the chance in the last year 
German is put on a level with the only 
other modern language taught in these grades, and also on; 
level with the chief ancient language. Our own impression is 
that in offering it as an alternative to stenography it is more 
flatteringly treated than is either of the other two studies, and 
that it would be far better for the pupils to know stenography as 
thoroughly as it can be taught at their age than to learn the lit- 
tle that they can learn of any language, living or dead, other 
than their own. From no point of view that we can possibly 
imagine, however, is there involved the slightest consideration 
of dignity or any cause for reasonable sensitiveness to ‘insult.’ 

“The simple fact is that the action of the Board of Education 
was taken for the best interest of American children, and we in- 
clude in that class the children of the Americans who happen to 
be of German birth or descent. It is the duty of the board to 
provide for all children the best schooling possible to fit them for 
the life of Ameri¢an citizens and for the opportunities that will 
present themselves as they grow to manhood or to womanhood. 
The time in school is short at best, and it is shortest for the chil- 
dren of the poorer families. The amount and the 
what can be taught in this limited time must be sadly inade- 
quate, measured by the highest standard of education. The 
greatest good of the greatest number is the object to be kept 
steadily in view. That demands the selection of the most useful 
studies, and no foreign language is among these.”—7»rans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


variety of 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE members of the Presbyterian General Assembly who voted against 
abandoning the doctrine of infant damnation were probably flat-dwellers. 
The Washington Post. 


} ? 


THE much-lauded spectacle of “Venice in New York” would, doubtless, 


prove an unpopular attraction to people of the Missouri River Valley just 
now.—Zhe Baltimore American. 
A TEXAS paper nominates Senator Bailey for the Presidency. Bailey 


and Tillman, with the Queensberry rules as the platform, would bea 
striking combination.— 7he Pittsburg Dispatch. 


A FORMER president of Honduras has been put into irons and impris- 
oned. This ought to suggest something interesting to Mr. Bryan in con- 
nection with Mr. Cleveland.— 7he Detroit Free Press. 

WE are able this morning to announce positively that several gentlemen 
connected with the Post-office Department have in no way become involved 
in the scandal—as yet.— 7%e Chicago Record-Herald. 

WHEN the President intimated that we had steered between the Scylla 


of plutocracy and the Charybdis of mob rule, he hadn’t noticed how the 
paint is scraped on the Scylla side.— 7he Detroit News. 


IT is stated on good authority that the State of New York last year could 




















have carried all the 

— Erie canal freight over 

,tZ [ AMERICAN PROVISION STORE the New York Cen- 
; tral’s tracks, paid all 

the charge, and saved 

$1,164,000. Then the 

State of New York is 


to know 


Is to spend 


in a position 
how it fee 


about $400,000,000 try- 
ing to build up about 
$20,000,000 trade with 
the Philippines. Lhe 


Atlanta Constitution 


AN ambitious young 
man writes to 7he 7rib- 
from May King, 
Ky., asking: “Would 
you like to have tele- 
graph reports from this 
place of shooting af- 


“ane 


frays or of killing, etc.? 
If so let me know by 
I can fur- 


—— 


return mail 
nish all you need, as I 
am interested.’ The 
offer is handsome, but 
the writer ought to 
have explained more 
fully what he contem- 
plated doing.—7he New 
York Tribune. 
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CHAMBERLAIN 


“Why don’t you stop eating and 
save money?” 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS THE CULT OF KIPLING DEAD? 


N O one can have forgotten the height to which popular en- 

thusiasm and interestin regard to Rudyard Kipling surged 
in this country a few years ago, when that author lay at the 
point of death. He had then achieved a vogue that was nothing 
less than phenomenal in the case of so youngaman. ‘To-day, 
says a Chicago critic, Rudyard Kipling, “prophet of blood and 
vulgarity, prince of ephemerals, and idol of the unelect,” is 
dead. Mr. Jack London, the young Californian novelist and 
story-writer, who in 7e Reader (June) champions the cause of 


Kipling, admits that as far as his influence 
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does things for himself. He is alsoa master of matter, an organ- 
izer of law, and an administrator of justice. 

“And in the nineteenth century he has lived up to his reputa- 
tion. Being the nineteenth century and no other century, and 
in so far different from all other centuries, he hasexpressed him- 
self differently. ‘ But blood will tell, and in the name of God, the 
Bible, and Democracy, he has gone out over the earth, possess- 
ing himself of broad lands and fat revenues, and conquering by 
virtue of his sheer pluck and enterprise and superior machinery.” 

Here, again, is Mr. London’s impression of the century which 
he considers that Kipling has helped to make imperishable : 

“The nineteenth century, so far as the Anglo-Saxon is con- 
cerned, was remarkable for two great developments: the mas- 
tery of matter and theexpansionof the race. Three great forces 

operated in it: nationalism, commercialism, 








with ‘the class of whim and caprice, of fad 
and vogue, the unstable, incoherent, mob- 
minded mass,” goes, the statement is true. 
“A fluttering, chirping host of men, little 
men and unseeing men, have heaped him 
over with the uncut leaves of ‘ Kim,’ wrapped 
him in ‘Stalky & Co.’ for winding-sheet, and 
for headstone reared his unconventional 


” 


lines ‘The Lesson.’ But when the future 
centuries, says Mr. London, look back to the 
nineteenth century to find what manner of 
century it was, “to find, not what the people 
of the nineteenth century thought they 
thought, but what they really thought; not 
what they thought they ought to do, but 
what they really did do, then a certain man, 
Kipling, will be read—and read with under- 


standing.” For, the writer continues, only 





those artists live who have spoken truly of 








democracy—the marshaling of the races, the 
merciless, remorseless /azssez faire of the 
dominant bourgeoisie, and the practical, 
actual working government of men within a 
limited equality. The democracy of the 
nineteenth century is not the democracy the 
eighteenth century dreamed of. It is not 
the democracy of the Declaration, but it is 
that which we have practised and lived, that 
which reconciles itself to the fact of the ‘ lesser 
breeds without the Law.’ 

“It is of these developments and forces of 
the nineteenth century Kipling has sung. 
And the romance of it he has sung, that 
which underlies and transcends objective 
endeator, which deals with race-impulses, 
race-deeds, and race-traditions. Even into 
the steam-laden speech of his locomotives 
has he breathed our life, our spirit, our sig- 
nificance. As he is our mouthpiece, so are 
they his mouthpieces. And the romance of 
the nineteenth-century man, as he has thus 











their own age, and of the number of these is 
Kipling. More than this, he is the interpreter 


of the Anglo-Saxon in the nineteenth century, We quote further: 


“What the Anglo-Saxon has done, he has memorialized. An- » 
Ss 


glo-Saxon stands for the English-speaking people of all the 
world, who, in forms and institutions and traditions, are more 
peculiarly and definitely English than anything else. ‘This 
people Kipling has sung. ‘Their sweat and blood and toil have 
been the motives of his songs; but underlying all the motives of 
his songs is the motive of motives, the sum of them all and some- 
thing more, which is one with that which underlies all the Anglo- 
Saxon sweat and blood and toil, namely, the genius of the race. 
Both that which is true of the race for all time, and that which is 
true of the race for all time applied to this particular time, he 
has caught up and pressed into his art-forms. He has caught 
the dominant note of the Anglo-Saxon and pressed it into won- 
derful rhythms which can not be sung out in a day and will not 
be sung out in a day.” 


‘ 
Mr. London’s account of the Anglo-Saxon, of whose race- 


genius he considers Mr. Kipling the voice, is as follows: 


“The Anglo-Saxon is a pirate, a land-robber and a sea-robber. 
Underneath his thin coating of culture, he is what he was in 
Morgan’s time, in Drake’s time, in William’s time, in Alfred’s 
time. ‘The blood and the tradition of Hengist and Horsa are in 
his veins. In battle he is subject to the blood-lusts of the 
Berserkers of old. Plunder and booty fascinate him immeasur- 
ably. The schoolboy of to-day dreams the dream of Clive and 
Hastings. ‘The Anglo-Saxon is strong of arm and heavy of 
hand, and he possesses a primitive brutality all hisown. There 
is a discontent in his blood, an unsatisfaction that will not let 
him rest, but sends him adventuring over the sea and among the 
lands in the midst of the sea. He does not know when he is 
beaten, wherefore the term ‘bulldog’ is attached to him, so that 
all may know his unreasonableness. He has ‘some care as to 
the purity of his ways, does not wish for strange gods, nor jug- 
gle with intellectual phantasmagoria.’ He loves freedom, but is 
dictatorial to others, is self-willed, has boundless energy, and 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


expressed himself in the nineteenth century, 
in shaft and wheel, in steel: and steam, in 
far-journeying and adventuring, Kipling has 
caught up in wondrous songs for the future centuries to sing.” 


What author, asks Mr. London, is more representative of the 
age and the race? Kipling has sung of “things as they are.” 
He stands for the doer, as opposed to the dreamer. “He has, 
above all, preached the gospel of work.” He has sung “the 
hymn of the dominant bourgeoisie, the war-march of the white 
man round the world, the triumphant pzan of militant commer- 


, 


cialism and imperialistic nationalism.” And because of these 


things, says Mr. London, his fame will live. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK AS LITERATURE. 


ws EGARDED from the strictly literary point of view as an 

anthology of devotion, the Prayer-book of the Church of 
England is probably unsurpassed in any language,” says a 
writer in the London Sfecfator (May 16). He admits that in 
judging of devotional literature, as in judging of sacred music, 
the critic is apt to be carried away by the force of association ; 
but he proceeds to instance passages to justify his claim: 


ur 


lake this invocation of God at the beginning of the ‘ Forms 
of Prayer to be Used at Sea’: ‘O Eternal Lord God, who alone 
spreadest out the heavens, and rulest the raging of the sea; who 
hast compassed the waters with bounds until day and night come 
toanend.’ Could anything be better worded or more sugges- 
tive of the empty landscape of sky and ocean unchanged but by 
light and darkness? One phrase out of this prayer has passed 
into the language, ‘such as pass on the seas upon their lawful 
occasions,’ a sentence which suggests that the writer’s mind had 
flown to pirates and sea-rovers, and that all the romance of the 
sea rose before his eyes as he composed his prayer. . . . Perhaps 
among the collects and the ‘Prayers and Thanksgivings, upon 
Several Occasions,’ we encounter the finest passage in the whole 
book—if we except the ‘T’e Deum’ and the two rhapsodiés ap- 
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pointed to be ‘sung or said’ during the Communion Service. 
The first of these begins, ‘Therefore with Angels and Archan- 
gels, and with all the company of heaven,’ than which there is 
no better example of the pomp of words in the language; the 
second with the angelic apostrophe, ‘Glory be to God on high, 
and in earth peace,’ etc., which breaks from prayer to praise and 
from praise to prayer without the slightest breach of literary 
continuity. So far as actual writing goes, the greatest of the 
collects, to our mind, is the one for the first Sunday in Advent, 
in which the church prays for grace ‘that we may. cast away the 
works of darkness, and put upon us the armor of light, now in 
the time of this mortal life in which thy Son Jesus Christ came 
to visit us in great humility; that in the last day, when he shall 
come again in his glorious Majesty to judge both the quick and 
the dead, we may rise to the life immortal.’ 
religious point of view some of us may preferthe less gorgeously 


Perhaps from a 


worded collects—for instance, the one in which the people pray 
‘that they may be cleansed from all their sins, and serve thee 
with a quiet mind’—but as literature there can be no doubt 
which is the best. The prayer to be used at any time of dearth 
or famine is a good example of the use of alliteration to produce 
a startling effect—to seize the attention and, if pcssible, stir the 
hopes of depressed worshipers: ‘O God, merciful Father, who, 
in the time of Elisha the prophet, didst suddenly in Samaria 
turn great scarcity and dearth into plenty and cheapness.’ 
Again, the collect for St. Luke’s Day isa fine instance of the 
way in which an atmosphere can be thrown around a bare state- 
ment by an apt allusion: ‘Almighty God, who calledst Luke the 
Physician, whose praise is in the Gospel, to be an Evangelist, 
and Physician of the soul.’” 


BRET HARTE’S AMERICANISM. 


] T has fallen to the lot of at least two American men of letters 

to need apologists for their impugned Americanism. Lowell 
and Bret Harte lived so much of their later life in England that 
accusations became rife that they had outgrown their affection 
for the land of their birth and preferred the older civilization of 
England, where they became more or less the favored guests of 


the upper classes. Lowell was fortunate 
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peculiarity is one of the reasons, apart from his merits as a liter- 


Harte is soextremely popular in Er 


ary celebrity, why Bret | 


: ig- 
land and has always been so, 

“Before he took up his residence in London, nis genius and 
originality had won him admirers, but when he gave them the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the man, independ- 
ently, as it were, of the author, they promptly ascertained that 
no more uncompromising American had ever set foot among 
them. ‘Time has not dulled Bret Harte’s instinctive affection 
for the land. of his birth, for its institutions, its climate, its nat- 
ural beauties, and, above all, the character and moral attributes 
of its inhabitants. Even his association with the most aristo- 
cratic representatives of London society has been impotent to 
modify his views or to win him over to less independent profes- 
sions. He is as single-minded to-day as he was when he first 
landed on British soil, A general favorite in the most diverse 
circles, social, literary, scientific, artistic, or military, his strong 
primitive nature and his positive individuality have remained 
intact. Always polite and gentie, neither seeking nor evading 
controversy, he is steadfastly unchangeable in his political and 
patriotic beliefs. He has frequently been heard to express him- 
self frankly on the vexed question of Anglo-American marriages, 
severely satirizing those of his fair compatriots who, dazzled by 
the luster of lordly alliances, have too closely assimilated with 
the land of their adoption, and apparently forgotten their own 
country. To such he has not hesitated to apply the term ‘ apos- 
tates.’ 

“Bret Harte has maintained in his maturity the complete sim- 
plicity of manner which, coupled with extreme refinement of 
thought and speech, so deeply impressed those he met on his 
first arrival in England. Nor is it inconsistent with the distinct 
personality revealed in his writings, however dissimilar the man 
of the world must necessarily be to the creator of stirring ro- 
mances, which frequently are but the records of personal experi- 
ence, Yet it has been several times remarked that the appear- 
ance of Bret Harte does not coincide with the preconceived ex- 
pectations of his readers. ‘They had formed a vague, intangible 
idea of a wild, reckless Californian, impatient of social tram- 
mels, whose life among the Argonauts must have fashioned 
him after a type differing widely from the reality. These ideal- 

ists were partly disappointed, partly re- 





in having so loyal and generous a friend 
as George William Curtis to speak in his 
vindication at one of the Ashfield dinners. 
In behalf of Bret Harte, Madame Van de 
Velde, wife of the councilor of the Bel- 
gian Diplomatic Corps, wrote some ear- 
nest words that were first published in 1895 
in the New York Suz and are now in- 
eluded by Mr. 'T. 
his recent life of the author. 


Zdgar Pemberton in 
Madame 
Van de Velde wrote: 


“Tt is difficult for an observant stranger 
to pass even a short time in Great Britain 
without becoming aware of a distinctively 
characteristic trait in the inhabitants ; and 
it is impossible for any one who has lived 
a number of years there not to be abso- 
lutely convinced of its dominance. The 
Englishman, in his cold, undemonstrative 
fashion, is intensely patriotic ; in his heart 
of hearts he firmly believes that in the 








lieved, when their American visitor turned 
out to bea quiet, low-voiced, easy-man- 
nered, polished gentleman, whosmilingly 
confessed that precisely because he had 
roughed it a good deal in his youth he 
was inclined to enjoy the comforts and 
avail himself of the facilities of an older 
civilization, when placed within his reach. 
He also gently intimated that days on 
the top of a stagecoach, or on the back of 
a mustang, and nights spent at poker, 
would not materially assist in the wri- 
ting of stories which are never produced 
fast enough to meet the demand.” 
a 


His unwillingness to be interviewed 
during his London life seemed to pique 
curiosity, we are told, and gave rise toa 
quantity of apocryphal and contradictory 
statements about the way that life was 


conducted. Mrs. Van de Velde continues: 





“Singularly enough, many of Bret 





scheme of creation he was formed out 
of special clay, while the remainder of 
human beings have been molded from a 
much inferior material. He is equally 
sure that no effort of grace can ever raise the alien to his own 
level; but while he is piously grateful for this dispensation of 
Providence, he recognizes and appreciates the right of the out- 
sider to maintain an exalted opinion of his own country and na- 
tionality ; he respects him for it even when he endeavors to prove 
it erroneous; nay, more, should his arguments successfully 
establish a recognition of his own superiority, he immediately 
ceases te entertain regard and toleration for the too easily per- 
suaded stranger. ‘This thoroughly English and so far honorable 


BRET 





HARTE, 


“No more uncompromising American had ever 
set foot among them ”—the British 


Harte’s countrymen in London did not 
take the trouble to verify these state- 
ments; they accepted them blindly, and 
thus they may have been reproduced in 
some American newspapers together with the account of "the 
last début of a brilliant New York belle in London or the detailed 
description of some millionaize’s festival....... 

““When the day comes at last on which Bret Harte, after a 
long period of fruitful labors, realizes his ardent wish of revisit- 
ing America; when New York and San Francisco hail his return, 
and the whole nation opens its arms to its long-absent and dis- 
tinguished son, the friends he has made in the old country will 
not forget him; and we are sure he will remember how they have 
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cheered the time of his self-imposed exile, and how honestly 
patriotic Englishmen can care for a truly patriotic American.” 

Death intervened, however, before the time came for putting 
to the test of personal contact his affection for his native land. 
But the statements which are made here by Madame Van de 
Velde are quite fully borne out by the testimony of the letters of 
Bert Harte himself that Mr. Pemberton has freely introduced 
into the body of his narrative. They show to almost a surpri- 
sing degree that the standards he employed in bringing almost 
everything that he met in Europe to the test, were those of his 
own original and almost uncompromising Americanism. One 
only must answer for quotation. He wrote in 1895, while ona 
visit to Switzerland: 


ar 


The weather here is lovely—almost tvo lovely and luxurious 
to be bracing ; the views beautiful—almost too beautiful, for the 
terraced lake Villeneuve on to Territet, Montreux, and Vevey, 
with the river and mountain background, are so unconsciously 
like a picture, and nothing else, that you doubt it all. So to 
‘brace’ myself and realize, I went up to Geneva by the ‘lift’ 
railway, and thence to Caux, and thence to the Rochet, about 
6,000 feet, and came back to dinner, but not ‘braced,’ and not 
entirely convinced either. 
“Yours always, 
“Bret Harte, 

“P.S.—I wouldn’t give a mile of the dear old honest virgin 

Sierras for 10,000 kilometers of all Switzerland.” 





THE CENTENARY OF AN IRISH POET. 


HILE the literary folk are reading numberless articles in- 
spired by the centenaries of Emerson and Bulwer, here 

and there a brief but earnest claim is made for recognition of the 
centenary of James Clarence Mangan. “If we desire to com- 
memorate real genius,” writes Clement Shorter in 7he Sphere, 
“that Promethean spark that has no relation whatever to mere 
success, to prompt recognition, or to a nation’s praise—the cen- 
tenary of James Clarence Mangan will be more interesting for 
us than that of Emerson or of Lytton.” Mr. Shorter continues: 


“Who was Mangan? I hear some of my readers ask. His 
biography may be contained in a nutshell. He was born in 
Dublin on May 1, 1803, and died in that city on June 20, 1849. 
His life was one long succession of misfortunes; he was born 
into abject poverty and he was brought up under similar circum- 
stances. His whole temperament was the negation of anything 
in the way of ‘getting on,’ and opium and alcohol in succession 
completed his destruction.” 


An anonymous essayist in 7he Academy and Literature 
(May 16) has called him a “ bewildered poet.” His case is sug- 
gestive of that of one or two other poets, but always with a 
difference. Alfred de Musset is named; “but de Musset lived 
his hour, and could always remember that once the wine of life 
had tasted sweet.” Poets like Baudelaire and Poe “turned con- 
sciously aside from the mental grooves of their generation, and 
sought from art not the healing consolation which should be 
common to all, but rather a personal enjoyment, exclusive, 


exotic, dangerous.” Since neither Poe nor Baudelaire could 
have regretted the exchange, the writer avers, neither are they 
to be pitied as those whose destiny was placed outside their own 
control, Herein lies the difference in the case of Mangan. To 
quote further: 


“The Irish poet was not at all a rebel in any sense of the word. 
He came into the world incongruous and alien, and he lived and 
died incongruous and alien. Sensitive, imaginative, beautiful, 
he was the son of a Dublin grocer. ‘Then, after a few years of 
study under an erudite Irish priest, necessity turned him intoa 
breadwinner for hisfamily. He worked at a scrivener’s for seven 
and at an attorney’s for three years. They were long years for 
Mangan. They were long years and bitter years, for his fellow 
clerks knew well that this strange figure was such as no other 
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clerk had ever been or ever could be. And their subtle intelli- 
gences resented the incongruity, and for ten years it was driven 
home to Mangan that it is a hard world for those who do not fit 
into the settled niches. But Mangan never fitted in, could not 
fit in after any fashion. It was as tho one were to initiate the 
Faun of Praxiteles into the mysteries of Wall Street, this mold- 
ing of a dreamer to the mental standpoint of a scrivener’s office. 
It may have been discipline in realities,ebut Mangan was inca- 
pable of learning from realities—that was the secret of his tem- 
perament. But he was very sensitive, and between them all 
they knew well how to handle him; he was their butt for ten 
difficult years. Mangan came out of -it all more confused by 
actuality than ever. It was still necessary, apparently, to 
remain in this odd world, and so, after trying two or three other 
phases of employment, he took definitely to journalism. His 
past, incidentally, had not driven him mad, but it had driven 
him to the hopeless relief of alcohol. Mangan the poet-dreamer, 
who sought vaguely from life the fleeting illusions of a lost 
poetry, had become a ‘case’ for well-meaning philanthropists. 
It was certainly an odd world, but they never drove him mad— 
he died at forty-six.” 

Mangan seems to have touched reality, at least, for the brief 
period when he found his love encouraged by a lady beyond him 
in station. But even she, we are told, added one more tothe 
bewildering forces that life set against him when she cast him 
down from the position to which he thought he had attained. 
The very bewilderment which nature had thrown over his prac- 
tical faculties seems to have been an antidote for some, at least, 
of the suffering which such natures receive from life. ‘*Some- 
times the poet in him, so much greater than the man, burst out. 
Then he spoke as one who had peered into the depths of life. 
But these were only glimpses, for Mangan the poet, as well as 
the man, was baffled by reality.” 

He wrote considerable prose and poetry of very little value; he 
translated from the German when Carlyle and the Taylors of 
Norwich were about the only ones so employed. His inferior 
critical faculty is shown by the fact that he preferred Schiller to 
Goethe. ‘None the less,” says Mr. Shorter, “Mangan wrote 
some twenty or thirty poems which are among the most beauti- 
ful things in the English language, and which will, I have not 
the faintest doubt, be considered in years to come to have a very 
definite and honored place in that greatest of all possessions of 
the English-speaking race—its poetry.” 





NATURE-STUDY AND THE LITERARY SPIRIT. 


HE criticism which Mr. John Burroughs recently bestowed 
upon the writers of nature stories, especially upon Mr. 
Ernest ‘Thompson Seton and Rev. William J. Long, brought 
forth a prompt but partial response from the last-named author 
(Literary Dicest, April 4). In 7he North American Review 
(May) Mr. Long returns at greater length to the defense of the 
“School of Nature-Study,” and not only attempts to vindicate 
himself and Mr. Seton from the charge of purveying “sham” 
natural history, but insists that the strict scientific method is in- 
adequate in the study of living creatures and brings us to mis- 
leading results. He makes an issue between the literary spirit 
and the scientific spirit somewhat similar to that which Matthew 
Arnold made between literature and dogma. “I study facts 
and law; they are enough,” the scientist is represented as saying. 
“We know the tyranny of facts and law too well,” the nature- 
student answers; “give us now the liberty and truth of the 
spirit.” The point is concretely illustrated as follows: 


“Let me illustrate this difference clearly and simply by refer- 
ence to two animals that I have followed, under difficulties, for 
many years. They are the beaver and the otter, both wonderful 
swimmers, more at home in the waterthan onthe land. The 
beaver uses only his hind feet in swimming; the otter, except 
when playing on the surface, uses only his forefeet for the same 
purpose; when chasing a trout under water, the hind legs are 
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trailed behind him with his tail. Why this difference in two 
powerful swimmers of the same waters? Again, both these ani- 
mals are unusually peaceable at all seasons. Of all the wood- 
folk that mind their own business, the beaver is the most exem- 
plary; and the otter, tho a powerful fighter and belonging to 
the quarrelsome weasel family, is gentle and playful, lets the 
other animals severely alone, and makes the most docile of pets 
when youcatch him. Yet these two peaceable animals fight like 
Kilkenny cats whenever they cross each other's path. Why? 

“Science has no answer here. It is not her field; and long 
ago she classified both sanimals and finished withthem. ‘The 
work of the nature-student, on the other hand, has hardly more 
than begun. Following these shy animals summer and winter, 
entering into their struggles, he has learned to interpret how, in 
their dim way, they think and feel, and how their interests are 
bound toclash. And he understands pertectly both their swim- 
ming and their animosities; for he sees the individuality which 
the scientist, with other interests, must always miss. 

“In a word, the difference between nature and science 1s the 
difference between a man who loves animals, and so understands 
them, and the man who studies zoology; it is the difference be- 
tween the woman who cherishes her old-fashioned flower-garden 
and the professor who lectures on botany in a college class-room. 

“The second thing to remember is this: that the field of nat- 
ural history has changed rapidly of late, and in the schools and 
nature clubs the demand is for less science and more nature. 
Formerly, the writer of natural history, working on the scien- 
tific plan, simply catalogued his facts and observations. Ani- 
mals were assumed to be creatures of instinct and habit. They 
were described in classes, under the assumption that all animals 
of the same class are alike. Style and living interest were both 
alike out of place; for it was, and still is, asserted that a per- 
sonal interest destroys the value of an observation. 

“The modern nature-student has learned a different lesson. 
He knows that animals of the same class are still individuals; 
that they are different every one, and have different habits ; 
that they are not more alike than men and women of the same 
class, and that they change their habits rapidly—more so, per- 
haps, than do either governments or churches—when the need 
arises. When a student at the Theological Seminary, I watched 
a toad that lived under the stone door-step. Now, toads are not 
supposed to have much individuality; yet, tho I have watched 
toads since I was a child, when I made pets of them, I recorded 
a dozen things of this one toad that I had never seen before, and 
that have never been observed, so far as I know, by any other 
naturalist. 

“The truth is, that he who watches any animal closely enough 
will see what no naturalist has ever seen. ‘This is the simple 
secret of the wonderful cat story, or the incredible dog story, to 
be heard in almost every house. It means that, after you have 
catalogued dogs perfectly, you still have in every dog a new 
subject with some new habits. Every boy who keeps a pet has 
something to tell the best naturalist.” 


Another point in which Mr. Long takes issue with his critics is 
the importance of literary style: 

“There is one other thing that the modern nature-writer has 
learned, namely, that in this, as in every other field of litera- 
ture, only a book which has style can live. And style is but the 
unconscious expression of personality. Not only may the per- 
sonal element enter into the new nature-books; it must enter 
there if we are to interpret the facts truthfully. Every animal 
has an individuality, however small or dim; that is certain. (I 
know not how much farther one may safely go in the line of 
Leibnitz’s philosophy and find the development of individual- 
ity below the animal.) And the nature-student must seek from 
his own individuality, which is the only thing that he knows 
absolutely (this is the center of the philosophy of both Hume 
and Descartes), to interpret truthfully and sympathetically the 
individual before him. For this work he must have not only 
sight but vision; not simply eyes and ears and a note-book ; but 
insight, imagination, and, above all, an intense human sym- 
pathy, by which alone the inner life of an animal becomes lumi- 
nous, and without which the living creatures are little better 
than stuffed specimens, and their actions the meaningless dance 
of shadows across the mouth of Plato’s cave.” 


Mr. Long repeats his criticism of Mr. Burroughs, to the effect 
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that the latter (1) overlooks the individuality of animals and the 
adaptiveness of nature, and (2) weighs the universe with the 


scales of his own farm and barnyard. 


MAETERLINCK’S NEW ROMANTIC-SYMBOLI- 
CAL DRAMA, ** JOYZELLE.” 


= I OVE triumphant over fate” is the theme of the new drama 

—~ from the pen of Maurice Maeterlinck, just produced at 
the “Gymnase” in Paris under the playwright’s own direction. 
The literary and artistic circles of the French and Belgian capi- 
tals have displayed keen interest in the new work, which Maeter- 
linck himself declares to be more imaginative, poetic, and sym- 
bolical than “Monna Vanna.” In an interesting interview with 
a figaro writer, he described ‘“ Joyzelle” as an intermediate 
work in tendency and artistic purpose, one that will be placed 
between his first dramatic productions and his realistic ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna.” Asked to characterize the play in a brief formula, 
Maeterlineck said: It represents the triumph of will and love 
over destiny or fatality, as against the converse lesson of ** Monna 
Vanna.” 

In order to illustrate the possibility of such a result of the 
struggle between environment and personality, Maeterlinck con- 
tinued, it was necessary to place the chief personages of the 
drama in very peculiar circumstances and to invoke the aid of 
mythandsymbolism. ‘The story is briefly summarized as follows 

Merlin, the enchanter, desires to insure the happiness of his 
son, Lanceor. But his instinct, or his subconscious clairvoyance 
(personified in Arielle, a creature visible to Merlin alone and to 
none of the other characters of the play, so that Arielle’s pres- 
ence is unknown to Merlin’s associates, tho of course known to 
the audience), has revealed to him the awful fact that a prema 
ture death awaits his son at the end of the month unless he be 
saved by the loveof a woman. ‘The love must be marvelous, 
yet natural ; simpleand pure, yet all-powerful ; heroic, yet sweet 
and gentle 





a love which dares all, claims all, and shrinks from 
nothing. Such a love, should he find it, will make Lanceor’s 
life happier and more beautiful than that of other men. 

Lanceor does love, and is loved in return by a beautiful girl, 
Joyzelle; but is that love the perfect one which alone can save 
Lanceor? Arielle believes in Joyzelle, but Merlin doubts. He 
decides to submit Joyzelle to several trialsor ordeals. She must 
prove the intensity and strength of her devotion, He separates 
the lovers, and the trials ensue. 

Joyzelle is forbidden, on pain of death, to visit Lanceor in 
Merlin’s castle. She disobeys, at the risk of her life. A wild 
beast attacks, wounds, and poisons Lanceor; Joyzelle throws 
herself upon the beast and saves her lover. Lanceor is tempted 
by the ethereal Arielle and yields to her charms; he even scorns 
and repulses Joyzelle; but she patiently endures this and for- 
gives him. Merlin, after this episode, assures her that Lanceor 
is treacherous and unfaithtul, and he bids her look behind and 
see her lover inthe arms of another woman. She refuses to turn 
her head ; she has faith and will accept her lover’s word. Finally 
she is told that, to save Lanceor from death, she must dishonor 
herself. She appears to consent, but brings a dagger to kill 
the pretended seducer—Merlin himself. This convinces the en- 
chanter, and-the lovers are made one. 

The dramatic critic of the /7garo, Emmanuel Aréne, says 
that this play, while neither so tragic nor so significant as 
“Monna Vanna,” is of high literary and poetic value, full of 
beauty, tender emotion, and elevated thought and sentiment. 
Its philosophy is noble, and it is written in the most exquisite 
prose. Catulle Mendes, in Ze Journa/, expresses a similar opin- 
ion in the main, while regretting the absence of movement and 
vitality. The symbolism of the work, he says, is either too pro- 
found or too obvious and devoid of originality. He admits, how- 
ever, that it met with distinguished success at its first produc- 
tion, before an audience composed of literary men, artists, and 
critics from more than one country. — 7ranslations made for 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


FLIES AS CARRIERS OF BACTERIA. 


A* interesting laboratory study of this subject has been made 
by Eva May Shoemaker and Alvin Waggoner, two stu- 
dents in the Eastern Illinois Normal School, under the direction 
of W. H. Manwaring, of Johns Hopkins University. To deter- 
mine “the part flies may play in the transmission of bacteria,” 
they constructed a piece of apparatus consisting of a box divided 
into two compartments. Inethe first compartment they exposed 
food material infected with an,easily recognizable species of 
harmless bacteria, and in the second compartment they placed 
an open dish, containing agar, a substance used as a culture 
medium. Flies weie placed in the first compartment, and, as 
soon as a sufficient number of them had been seen to walk upon 
or eat of the infected material, they were allowed to pass through 
a small door into the second compartment, where they had a 
chance to come into contact with the agar. Bacteria deposited 
on the surface of the agar multiply there and form characteristic 


colonies. ‘To quote a review of the experiment in School Science : 


“In the preliminary experiment, . a yellow bacterium was 
used. Molasses mixed with a growth of this was spread ona 
plate in the first compartment, and a dozen flies put into the 
apparatus. Half an hour later, the door between the two com- 
partments was opened and the flies allowed to pass through. 
As soon as six of them had been seen to come in contact with the 
agar in the Petri dish, the dish was covered and put away to 
develop. A few days later there had grown on the agar overa 
hundred colonies of yellow bacteria.” 

This experiment was repeated with red and with violet bac- 
teria, and characteristic red and violet colonies were obtained. 
To prove that the germs from which these colonies grew came 
from the infected material in the first compartment, and not 
from accidental sources, control experiments were made with 
other groups of flies, but with no infected material in the first 
compartment. In no case, however, did the dishes used in the 
control experiments develop yellow, red, or violet colonies. ‘To 
prove that the flies were the only means of transmitting the bac- 
teria, experiments were made with infected material in the first 
compartment, but with no flies in the apparatus. The Petri 
dishes from these experiments also developed no colonies, ‘The 
germs that grew into colonies in the first experiments, therefore, 
came from the infected material in the first compartment, and 
were carried to the dishes by flies.” From their results the more 
general conclusion was drawn that “flies are capable of carrying 
bacteria from one place to another, if they have a chance to 
come in contact with material containing these organisms.” The 
experimenters next undertook to determine whether flies in na- 
ture actually do carry bacteria with them. 

“To determine this, test-tubes of sterile agar were melted and 
then cooled to 4o° C., a temperature a little above that of the 
human body. At this temperature the agar still remains liquid, 
but is not hot enough to kill bacteria. Flies were caught with 
sterile forceps and washed inthis melted agar. ‘The agar was 
then poured out into sterile dishes, where it solidified. . . . It is 
reasonable to suppose that if bacteria were present on the flies, 
some of them, at least, would be washed off by this process into 


the agar, where they would multiply and form colonies.’ 


The dishes obtained from these experiments varied greatly, 


but all of them developed colonies, the number ranging from 


fifty to over two thousand, “Flies in nature,” therefore, “ prob- 


ably always docarry bacteria with them.” The writer continues: 


“From the standpoint of public hygiene, these conclusions 
are very significant; for, admitting that flies can carry harmless 
bacteria, there seems to be no reason why they can not carry 
disease-producing bacteria as well. In fact, it has been a gen- 
eral belief among scientists for a number of years that they are 
active agents in the transmission of many diseases. Recent 
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studies by Dr. L. O. Howard on the breeding habits of these 
insects furnish good evidence that they occasionally play an im- 
portant réle in the transmission of typhoid fever. It is probable 
that they can, and do, carry the germs of any disease which 
offers them an opportunity to come in contact with infected 
material.” 


In a concluding comment on these experiments, Schoo/ Science 


Says: 


“Their work is of value not only on account of its scientific in- 
terest, but also because it points the way to a new field of effort 
open to secondary students—a field whose development would 
have an important influence on educational methods, as well as 
on public-health problems.” 


CAN OBJECTS FLOAT DOWN-STREAM FASTER 
THAN THE WATER? 

are apparently absurd question is seriously answered in 

the affirmative by Howard A. Coombs, a correspondent of 
The American Machinist, and the editor of that paper, after 
weighing his arguments, pronouncesthem sound. The fact that 
objects floating in running water may move faster than the 
water itself was first noted, according to Mr. Coombs, by an offi- 
cer in the British army, Gen. Sir Samuel Bentham, and his 
account of how the matter was brought to his attention is to be 


found in his letters, published after his death. Says Mr. Coombs: 


“When he happened to be at a river town in Siberia, he heard 
the statement made that some iron, which was to be sent down 
the river, would arrive at its destination sooner if large and 
heavy barges were employed in place of lighter and smaller boats. 

“Sir Samuel maintained that it would make no difference in 
the time whether large or small boats were employed; but he 
failed to make any impression upon the Russians, eminent engi- 
neer tho he was, because they said they knew better from ex- 
perience. Both parties were obstinate, and Sir Samuel left with- 
out an opportunity of putting the matter to a test. 

“About a year later, however, it happened, while he was 
descending the river Angora, that he noticed that the bark he 
was in, which was being propelled by the current only, was 
traveling much faster than the pieces of wood and other débris 
floating on the surface of the stream. He says: ‘I was aston- 
ished at this phenomenon, and presently recollected my dispute 
with the people at Nigni Faghil.’ He then proceeded to experi- 
ment, embarking himself in a small boat, for one thing, which 
was rapidly left behind by the larger vessel. The cause oi the 
difference in speed was not inthe depth of the draft, for the 
barge or ‘bark’ was very shallow, being flat-bottomed. He 
finally reasoned as follows: ‘Rivers consfst of water running 
down an inclined plane by the force of gravity. Were it not for 
the resistance the water meets with in the bed of the river, as 
well at the bottom as at the sides, the water would run down 
infinitely faster. Bodies floating on this running water are acted 
upon also by the force of gravity ; they have a tendency to move 
with as great a velocity as that which the water itself would 
have, had it met with no resistance against the bed of the river. 
These floating bodies do not touch the bed of the river; their 
motion is not impeded, until we come to consider the resistance 
they meet with in the water itself. But they meet with none 
till their motion exceeds that of the water. Their motion then 
must exceed that of the water, and that the more so the less 
they are affected by that resistance; hence the better their 
shape is adapted to divide the water and the greater proportion 
their gravity bears to their surface of resistance 


the quicker 


they will be impelled by their gravity through the medium which 


tends to retard their motion. They would acquire, were it not 
for the resistance they meet with from the water, precisely that 
degree of velocity which the water itself would acquire, were it 
not for the resistance it meets with from the land.’ 

‘This conclusion is, of course, incontrovertible, and shows 


that every object 





floating in running water of a sufficient depth 
would travel at least as fast and generally faster than the aver- 
age speed of the water itself were it not for the resistance offered 
by the atmosphere.” 


The editor of 7he Machinist, in reviewing the writer's argu- 
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ment, notes that if a wheeled weight were placed upon an in 


clined plane it would move down the plane regardless of whether 
the plane were in motion or not. This, he says, is substantially 


the condition of the body floating down-stream, and the position 


taken by Mr. Coombs is therefore pronounced to be incontest- 


Mr. Coombs, in closing, sugg hat the fact to which 
a SS 


abie, 


he has called attention may be utilized to test the relative resist- 
ance to passage through the water of yacht hulls of different 


shapes. All other things being equal, he asserts, the yacht or 


nodel which had the best lines would show its superiority by 


forging ahead of the others. 


CLEANING WITH THE VACUUM PUMP. 


HE new method of “cleaning house” with a vacuum pump 


which literally sucks the dust from all surfaces and stores 


it away in a receiver, instead of distributing it through the 


g sur- 


rounding atmosphere, has already been mentioned in these col- 



































APPARATUS FOR SANITARY CLEANING BY MEANS OF VACUUM 


umns. We now translate an illustrated article from La Nature 
(Paris), showing exactly how the process is carried on. Says 
the writer, M. G. Richon: 


oar 


rhe cleansing of carpets, curtains, and upholstery constitutes 
a great difficulty, not only from the point of view of the perfec- 
tion of operation, but also, and particularly, from that of the 
danger that it may cause in thickly populated places, It is, in 
fact, indispensable that the dust should not be set in motion, 
but should be collected, to be properly disposed of. ‘This desid- 
eratum is now satisfied by several methods, so far as carpets are 
concerned, 
through the carpet and thus blowing the dust into a ventilator, 


One of these consists in passing compressed air 


In others, a closed drum is used, furnished 
with beaters that raise the carpet and let it fall. The dust, as 
in the preceding case, is raised by a powerful ventilator in com- 
munication with the interior of the drum. 


which disperses it. 


“ar 


rhese processes give good results, but they are inconvenient 
in that they require the transportation of the carpet to a special 
factory ; besides, and especially with the beating machine, it 
can be used only with strong articles. A slightly worn carpet is 
sensibly deteriorated after passing several times through such 
a machine, Finally 
upholstered furniture....... 
‘The vacuum cleaning machine 


, hone of these systems cau be used with 
is composed, as shown 
in the illustration, of a motor that runs an exhaust-pump, of a 


condensing filter that collects the d 


ust, and of a flexible tube 
having an aspirating 
to be treated. 
is easily transportable. 

“The essential part is the condenser, which is a closed chest 
containing a metallic mushroom-shaped piece against which the 
It is then fil- 
tered through a double linen bag and is not discharged into the 


atmosphere till it has been relieved of all its suspended dust.” 


nozle, whose form varies with the pieces 
The whole is carried on a four-wheeled cart and 
] 


air is projected and leaves its coarsest particles. 


The condenser has at its lower end two dust-chambers, which 


can be cleaned while the machine is working 


g, without stopping 
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the motor. The cleansing of the filtering-cloths can also be 


} +7) « . , na : ’ , th . . ° . »} ’ 
effected in a few seconds by opening the proper stop Cock, In 
practise two kinds of motors are used. Ina stationary plant 


electric motor is employed, which is easily connected with the 
treet mains; in a private house, a naphtha-motor is used, as 
shown in the illustration. We quote furfher: 

‘!n these conditions the pump may run two tubes at once and 
dispose of 165 cubic meters an hour, which corresponds to t 
enormous velocity of 4o meters (131 feet) per second in the tubes 

“As has been said, the aspirating nozles vary in form accord- 
ing to the pieces to be treated; for carpetsa flattened cone is 
used, whose edves, tipped with rubber, are about I cn ( l 
wide and 25 cm. (19 in.) long. For furniture, the length is 


reduced to 19 cm forms enable the nozles to be 
surfaces to be cleaned, so that a good 


vacuum can be obtained in the condenser. The vacuum can 
] 


also be regulated at will; it is made strong for carpets, weak for 
chairs. Quite recently the inventors have devised an aspirator 


used wi furnitt 


replacement, and always fits exactly on the surf 





1 


at can be 





ice to be Cieaned, 


no matter what may be the position of the handle or its move- 
ments. . When it is desired to clean surfaces impermeable to 


the air, such as walls, cornices, boards, etc., there is fitted to the 
aspirating cone a small brush worked by electric power, which 
detaches the dust a 


advantages of vacu 


id enables it to be sucked up. 


has been 


(1) Absolute cleansing of the objects 


um-cleaning, as it 


“The chief 
described, are the loliowing 





treated, since no dusty nook escapes the action of the aspirator ; 


(2) no displacement of carpet or furniture is necessary ; (3) no 


such as takes place when carpets are beaten, the objects 


‘ ining fter being relieved of dust; (4) 





their proper colors a 


7 


ury 
I 
} 
i 


complete condensation of the dust—an 


important point from the 


standpoint of hygiene, since it is thus removed as a whole with- 
out being suspended in the sur 


“A final 


speed ; three or four days are sufficient to clean completely the 


ounding air. 


advantage that 1s not to be overlooked is that of 


seats and hangings of a theater of ordinary dimensions. 
reas 


: vt. nix mine? 
tains not only mine! 


need not be said that the dust collected in this way con- 


al substances, the débris of wool, ete., which 
make up its greater part, but also all sorts of microbes. T! 
that : 
portant theaters contained notably many virulent bacilli, inclu- 


dust has been taken from the chairs of one of our most im- 


ding those of tuberculosis, of putrefaction, of blood-poisoning, 


etc. It may be seen what services may be rendered to hygiene 
by a process capable of expelling dust from inhabited places with- 
out sending it into the surrounding atmosphere.”—7rans/ation 


made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Stealing Electricity.—A hotel-keeper in the City of Mexico 
has just been condemned to a year’s imprisonment and has been 
fined $33.70 for stealing from the electric light company the cur- 

] Says The Electrical 


World and Engineer, from which we quote the tale: 


rent with which his hotel was lighted. 


“The landlord who attempted to evade the electric company’s 


charges wired his house and made a connection with the com- 


pany’s cables, with the intention, as he pleaded, of calling at 
the office of the company and explaining the matter at a later 


urrent for‘onlv a 
7 


day. He also declared that he had used the c 


t 
month.’ ‘The company had its suspicions aroused, and appliec 


for authority to make an examination of the hotel 


to the court j 
lighting system, which was granted, with the result of revealing 
the fraud, 

hinged upon the definition of the word 


'T*} } st nt . + bd . 1 +) 
The legal point of interest involved in the case 
‘robbery,’ which the dis- 


commits robbery who possesses 


trict code thus elucidates: ‘He 
himself of a movable thing belonging to another, wi 
and without the consent of the per 
of it.” 


“*By things or properties (for in legal phraseology 


Steed tap I . + 
son entitied by law to dis} 


ose 


The judge’ ‘nline ws ‘ follows: 
ne juage srulll WaS aS IOLlIOWS: 





these two 


words are synonymous) are the objects that con- 


stitute the patrimony of man; and if it 


whether it be called a fluid, a current, an energy, or any other 


name, at present forms a part of human wealth; that, thanks to 


the prodigious progress of thetimesand to his own activity, man 
in harnessing it and using it as a commercial 


has succeeded 


'S 
article; it is unquestionable that the electric current forms part 























Vol. XXVI., No. 24] 


of men's commerce, and is, therefore, capable of being appro- 
priated; and as it is also unquestionable that this fluid can be 
transmitted and transported from one place to another, what- 
ever the means employed to that end, it must also be regarded 


as a movable thing 


} 


; and, therefore, there will assuredly be no 


difficulty in allowing that the clandestine tapping of the fluid 


it 


itutes the crime of robbery as it fits exactly the terms of the 


ons 


— « 


egal text which comprises and defines it.’ 

‘In view of the summary punishment inflicted in this, the first 
case of the kind which has come before the courts of Mexico, it 
is believed that the ‘thing’ dealt in by the electric light com- 


yanies, the illuminating current, to wit, will hereafter be care 





ly avoi ded by individuals who desire to economize at the 





expense of others. 


“SPRING FEVER” AND ITS TREATMENT. 
W HAT is the cause of the feeling of lassitude—the tired 
feeling” of the newspaper paragraphers—that is so fa- 
miliar in spring? In Good Health (May) Dr. J. H. Kellogg 
writes of it as follows: 


The poetic figure which represents life as a candle which is 


being slowly but sur 4 consumed, expresses not simply a 
poetic idea but a scientific fact. The body is in reality a living 


furnace in wh 





h fuel “(fo0d) is constantly burning, and some- 


times the furnace itself is in part consumed when the supply of 





fuel is insufficient or the demand unusually great. During the 


ter season the vital fire burns at a more rapid rate than dur- 
the warm months, the purpose being to create the amount of 





heat required to make good the daily 
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tonic” is quite unnecessary and is apt to do more harm than 
good. A cold bath every morning is tonic enough for most 


pec »ple. 


A LIGHTNING-PROOF GARMENT. 


B Rees protective garment or envelope invented by Professor 

Artemieff, director of the Electrotechnical Institute at 
Kieff, Russia, has already been mentioned in these columns, 
As will be remembered, it is a dress of metallic gauze which 
enables the wearer to stand without danger in the path of very 
high-tension electric discharges. The theory of its action, its 
construction, and some of its uses are set forth by M. Emile 
Dieudonné in La Scztence //lustrée (May 2), which also prints 


an illustration of this curiouS garment. Says the writer: 


‘At the outset, Professor Artemieff was guided by no commer- 
cial interest, but: was solely anxious to protect his students 
against the danger of discharges when conducting investigations 
on high-tension currents The results obtained with his protect- 
ng tunic were so happy that it has been introduced into indus- 


The idea of the device was inspired by Professor Melsens, 
he Belgian scientist. ... It is well known that the funda- 


& 


mental idea of the Melsens system of protection against light- 


ning is to enclose the object to be protected against arasietlr8 


discharges in a sort of metallic cage, covered with aigrets 
of iron with multiple points. If any one wants to escape the 


danger of lightning during a storm, he 





losses by exposure to an atmosphere 


has only to take refuge in an iron house, 





h below the temperature of the body. 





‘To maintain this rapid rate of com- 





bustion greatly taxes the digestive pow- 
ers and all the vital forces. Only the 
very strongest constitutions can endure 
continual exposure to a low temperature. 
In other words, the extraordinary effort 
required by the forces of the body to 
maintain animal heat during the winter 
season makes a great draft on the vi 
tality, and when spring comes nature rec- 


izes the necessity for rest and oppor- 





tunity for recuperation of the vital pow- 
ers. Theadvent of warm weather lessens 
the demand for heat, hence the vital fires 
are diminished in intensity, the wheels 
1; 


ittle so that the ex- 


of life are slowed 
penditure of energy may be lessened, and 
thus an opportunity be afforded for recu- 


peration, 


I ogy ok i he 
“From the above facts it is evident that 
instead of undertz akit is artificial means 


—< 
to produce a fict 1S eas or appear- 
ance of health aa a one should, on 
the contrary, seek to follow nature’s sug- 
zestion by refraining from violent exer- 
tion and by the adoption of such means 


as will conserve the vital forces, avoiding 





an undue expenditure of energy. In 
other words, one should never force and 
stimulate the system when nature says 


iat rest, recuperation, and re- 





freshment are required, and wise is he 
who heeds her commands. 

‘On the other hand, there are many 
cases in which the spring depression may 
1i 








lirectly to overfeeding, a very 





or, since this would be rather costly, 
in a sort of iron cage. Such a metal- 
lic structure can be subjected to violent 
discharges without being penetrated by 
them. It is a well-known fact that the 
electric current always seeks to travel by 
the way of least resistance; in other 
terms, by the best conductor that it meets, 
and that it avoids the gan conductors, 
If, then; we envelop the body of a man 
who is working amid high-tension cur- 
rents with an excellent conductor, the 
danger is lessened, because his body isa 
poorer conductor than the other. In place 
of insulating the human body with rubber 
shoes and gloves, which have often been 
employed in workshops, Professor Arte- 
nieff envelops it in a thin tissue of cop- 
per, which covers it from head to foot, 
including face and hands, as shown in 
the illustration. 

“The experiments tried by M. Arte- 
mieff on himself and his wife, clad 
in these tunics, were sufficiently conclu- 
sive. 

“The professor then entered into rela- 
tions with the house of Siemens & Halske 
and trials were made in their shops at 
Charlottenburg, which succeeded won- 





derfully. Clad in his protective armor 
*rofessor Artemieff handled conductors 
raversed by high-potential currents of 
150,000 volts, from which sprung sparks a 
yard long. 


“He grasped in his hands the two « 











1 the cold months of 
the yearon accountof the natural increase 


In appetite, the excessive use of sweets 


rich foods, confectionery, and various other unwholesome arti- 
7 1 . . 
cles. Such digressions are often tolerated e winte 


S 
months, but with the approach of spring, 





‘eisa gen- 
down of the vital tone, the evil consequences become 
painfully apparent.’ 


In any case, the writer warns us that the customary “spring 


4 


ARTEMIEFF’S ELECTRO 





pos te p' les of a circuit traversed y a 
current that passed through him, of 
ré r t ough his garment, which thus 
PROTECTIVE SUIT. 
10 1 a short-circuit, to use the tec 
cal « x pre 10 When a very intense cur 
rent passed t oO 1the protec ig garment the metallic t ue 
of which it was made was sl] ly warmed. The expe ents 
prove t it the weare Ca « rents ot very consia¢ i e 
ensity, as high as 2 ere during quite an interval 
of time and even intens ( t ee times as great for a few 


felt a slight sensation of heat in 


seconds. The experimente 











ee 


eens 





the hands and elsew jere, where the garment was not perfectly 
made. ... . 

“The electric resistance of the garment is less than 0.o1 ohm, 
while that of the human body, tho variable, is always more than 
2,000 ohms, measured from one hand tothe other. Consequently 
the production of a short circuit for an intensity of 1,000 amperes 
will determine a difference of potential of 10 volts between the 
two hands, and the derived current traversing the body will 
have an intensity of only 0.005 ampere, which is quite harmless. 
Again, the garment prevents the discharge from penetrating the 
body. ... On the other hand, the protective covering is not 
exempt from certain accidents due to the formation of short-cir- 
cuits in large installations. As long asthe contact between con- 
ductor and envelope persists, there is positively nodanger. .... 
But if the fuses act slowly and if the separation of the garment 
from the conductor takes place before the interruption of the cir- 
cuit, an are will form, whose heating effect may destroy the tis- 
sue and burn the skin. 

“A very interesting result appears from experiments under- 
taken to see to what limit the formation of an are may proceed 
without risk of burning. Professor Artemieff held in each hand 
one of the poles of a 1,000-volt machine ; then he suddenly broke 
the circuit by letting go with one hand. An intense are arose, 
and the metallic tissue that covered the hand was burned through 
in several places; but the hand remained quite uninjured. 

‘Professor Artemieff’s garment is also susceptible of render- 
ing signal service in case of a fire’s breaking out in an installa- 
tion where there are high-tension currents. A fireman with a 
hose, if he wears the garment, may approach as near as possible 
to the fire without exposing himself to danger from the currefit’s 
traversing the stream of water.”—7vans/ation made for Tur 
LITERARY DiGEstT. 


ACTIVITY AND EDUCATION IN CHILDREN. 


WING to the wonderful activity of children, says Prof. 
Sandford Bell, of Clark University, in 7e Outlook, it is 


and 





almost impossible to give a child too much to do, provided 
here is the important point—the tasks imposed upon it are of the 
right kind. ‘here may be some justification, he thinks, for the 
cry that has gone up during the past ten years about overwork 
in our schools, but it is his conviction that it is not the amount 
of work but the 4zvzd that is killing our children. Says the 
professor : 


ur 


The harm lies in giving the child a kind of work that it is 
not ready for. As bad or worse than this is the school custom 
of suppressing the child’s activity. It is much more fatiguing 
for the child not to act than it is for it toact. The most difficult, 
unnatural, and exhausting thing which a vigorous, promising 
child can be forced to do is to be quiet. 

“One of the things which particularly interested me was the 
marvelous recuperative power of a child ina brief period of time. 
It would play with all zeal, intensity, and abandon until appar- 
ently ‘tired out,’ then cut the rate of activity down—never to 
absolute quiescence—for a few minutes, and afterward resume 
it at concert-pitch as fresh as new. ‘This was kept up through- 
out the day, with slightly diminished ability to rally toward 
nightfall. Such is true of a healthy, vigorous child. ; 

“We may say that this enormous activity in the child is the 
essential means which nature has supplied for its education. 
Activity means educability. It means the multiplication of ex- 
periences. The number of experiences is one of the matters of 
first importance in the education of the child. Everything else 
being equal, that being is best educated who has had the great- 
est number and greatest variety of experiences. But we know 
that everything else is not equal, and that a child can have ex- 
periences of a kind that are ruinous and can also have more of 
any one kind than he can stand, and a greater variety than is 
good for him. Nevertheless the point holds that, whatever of 
education the child gets in extent and in quality is obtained by 
means of his activity. Activity is his educational capital. It is 
the purpose of nature and the duty of the parent and teacher 
rightly to invest it.” 


The part played by nature, according to Professor Bell, is the 
endowment of the ohild with certain activities, both general and 
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special, and to bestow upon it instincts that are general indica- 
tions of the lines of activity that have, through generations, 
proved advantageous. ‘These, says the writer, “are very power- 
ful and conservative, and often defend the child against the stul- 
tifying and unnatural restrictions of parents and teachers.” It is 
the business of the teacher to supplement and guide these in- 
stincts; but Professor Bell believes that education should con- 
sist of training along their lines rather than of systematic efforts 
to repress them. We should work “in harmony with nature, in- 
stead of thwarting her purposes and doing violence to her laws 
in the child.” The writer’s thought seems to point in the direc- 


tion of increased manual training. 


Future of the Timber Supply.—According to the state- 
ments of Director Fernow, of the New York State College of 
Forestry of Cornell University, the timber supply available in 
the United States will be exhausted in thirty years if the present 
rate of consumption continues. Professor Fernow has discussed 
this subject in detail in a recently published work entitled 
“Economics of Forestry.” He also spoke of the prospective tim- 
ber famine before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science during the session he!d last winter at Washing- 
ton. As reported in 7he Manufacturer's Record (January 8), 
he said: 

“An estimate of the present stand of virgin timber in the 
United States ready to supply the demand for lumber, altho ad- 
mittedly on slender basis, brings out the improbability, if not 
impossibility, of meeting the increasing demand for another thirty 
years under present methods of utilization. Even if the entire 
forest area of 500,000,020 acres were supposed still fully stocked 
with the average stand per acre, as reported by the census in 





the holdings of lumber-men—an absurd proposition—the stock 
on hand would be exhausted within that period. The possibili- 
ties of securing the requirements from the reproduction in the 
natural forest are discussed on the basis of European experi- 
ences and with proper reference to the damaging forest fires. It 
is shown that, even under good forestry practise, the present in- 
creasing demand could from the present area be supplied only 
for a limited time. Hence the efforts to secure such forest man- 
agement and greater economy in the use of timber are not too 
early, but rather too late, and the dallying with the problem by 
the legislatures fatal.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A LONDON despatch to the New York Wor/d states that the complete 
cessation, without explanation, of Marconi’s promised daily transatlantic 





service to the London /7mes by ‘ marconigraphs’ is causing much unfavor- 
able comment there. “When the inventor,” says 7he Western Electrician, 
“refused the challenge to demonstrate the practicability of his system to 
two leading electricians there, he stated that Lord Kelvin was to accom- 
pany him to Poldhu for a few days’ test of his svstem. Nothing further 


having béen heard of this test, 7/e Wor/d correspondent asked Lord Kelvin 


if it had been made, and received the reply: ‘I was obliged to postpone 










the visit to Poldhu on account of an unexpected engagement. I was not 
going for the purpose of making any tests, but to see itasa matter of 
scientific interest. So far Marconi, says the correspondent, has given no 


demonstration to independent scientists of the transmission of wireless 
messages across the Atlantic, but has, in fact, refused to give any to what 
he calls ‘unfriendly critics.’” 

“WHILE as an engine of war the submarine is of doubtful expediency, 


it would seem as tho it might be of some service in 





the prosaic business of 
salvage,” says The Marine Review, “Bevond a certain depth, and a very 
limited one at that, thereis at present no practical means of recovering 
vessels or their cargoes. So enormously does pressure increase as one 
descends below the surface of the sea that vessels become mere shattered 
hulks. Occasionally imaginative or optimistic wreckers endeavor to sal- 


vage vessels at unusual depths, but the story is one of unbroken failure 





Cavaliere Pino is the first submarine inventor to discard the submarine for 
purposes of warfare and to turn his energies to essentially practical lines 
If all accounts are to be believed, he is pursuing some very interesting ex- 
periments in the Gulf of Genoa with what he calls his ‘under-water work- 
ing-boat.’ He has designed a boat to resist the enormous pressures that 
accumulate with depth, and has been so successful as to have descended in 
safety toa depth of 400 feet. The boat is spherical in form witha diame- 
ter of 10 feet, and has accommodations for a working crew of two persons. 
Its practicability lies in the fact that it is equipped with arms passing into 


the boat through universal water-tight joints and possessing powerful 
gripping qualities.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


GROWING FAMILIARITY WITH THE BIBLE. 
aes Bible was never known so well nor was its influence 
ever so great as at the present time, in the opinion of one 
of the most influential publications of The University of Chicago 
Press, 7he Biblical Wor/d, which sees the best of reasons for 
doubting the many recent statements that popular knowledge of 


the “ Book of books” is on the wane. ‘ People sometimes speak 
now as tho the Bible were receiving less attention than for- 
merly,” it declares. ‘‘This, however, isnot the case. The num- 
ber of Bibles which are printed every year has increased enor- 
mously, and the number of persons who read the Bible has also 
increased.” The same authority adds: 


“The difference is not so much in the amount of attention 
which the Bible receives as in the way in which the Bible is used 
and viewed. Family worship is not so common as a generation 
or two ago, but this is not because piety has declined, or the 
Bible become less valued; rather it is due to the changing cus- 
toms in family life and the modern ‘rush’ of business, school, 
and society. The committing of Scripture to memory is also less 
frequent than formerly, but this is not because the Bible is 
thought to be superseded by other religious literature; rather be- 
cause ‘committing to memory’ is in these days a disputed peda- 
gogical method. Undoubtedly there is a loss that comes from 
the decline of family worship and of Scripture memorization. 
Both should be reestablished. 

“This loss, however, has been more than compensated bya 
better way of reading and applying the Bible. Whereas for- 
merly it had been the custom to use the Bible almost wholly as a 
devotional book, and as a sort of mystical guide to conduct and 
belief, the rise of the modern historical spirit has brought think- 
ing people largely to view the Bible from a historical standpoint, 
and to study it in a historical way. Not that the Bible has come 
to be regarded as antiquated and having no present value, but 
that its value for the present must be ascertained by an intel- 
ligent understanding of its origin and characteristics, and its 
meaning to those who wrote the several books. In other words, 
there are principles of interpretation which must be applied to 
the Scripture in order to obtain their meaning for us. To know 
what these principles of interpretation are, and to apply them 
competently, requires ability, knowledge, and training. 

“The total gain from this change is very great, altho as yet it 
fails to be appreciated by many people. Those who noted the 
decline of the former use and view of the Bible, but do not per- 
ceive the ascendency and superiority of the modern use and 
view, think that the Bible has suffered eclipse. Yet nothing can 
be farther from the fact. The better understanding of the Bible 
which has now come to prevail improves the use and extends the 
influence of the Bible in a way never before attained.” 

But great as is the use of the Bible in the homes of the people, 
intimate as is the present popular knowledge of it, according to 
the authority we are quoting, “its fullest influence,” we are 
assured, is‘*yet tocome.” ‘The Bible has not yet accomplished 
its full mission. In God’s providence it has existed and now 
exists for the purpose of guiding and inspiring men to frue relig- 
ion and morality. It has in part performed this mission, as we 
well know, because the Bible more than any other body of litera- 
ture has made the religion an® morality of the present time. But 
true religion and true morality have been as yet only partially 
achieved, and the greater part is still tocome. The fullest in- 
fluence of the Bible is therefore still inthe future.” in the same 
number of Zhe Biblical World Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
observes: 

“T see in the speeches of public men adroit and significant in- 
stances which show that they are curiously well read in Scrip- 
ture. I was at a very brilliant dinner party of politicians a year 
or two ago, where two senators of the same name were spoken 


of. One of the wittiest of the guests, speaking of one of the 
two, said ‘not Iscariot,’ and the point was instantly taken by 
every one of the twenty statesmen at the table. 

“It seems to me that the scriptural points made in Congress 
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are very promptly accepted and taken. And, while it is cer- 
tainly bad form, either in the Senate or House, or lately in the 
English Parliament, to quote Latin, it seems to me that the quo- 
tations from Scripture are accepted with pleasure in Congress or 
the state legislatures.” 

Fifty years ago the outward form, the phraseology, the body 
of the Bible, was more familiar than now; but “the present 
generation has a grasp and appreciation of its soul, its spirit, its 
life, and its light vastly better than that of fifty years ago,” 
asserts Dr. Theophilus P. Sawin, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Troy, N. Y., who likewise contributes to Zhe Biblical 
Word's symposium on this subject. And Dr. William Ingra- 
ham Haven, secretary of the American Bible Society, declares 
that “to our own and all peoples the Bible is better known in all 
that relates to its form and setting. ... There abides also a 
more intimate knowledge of the Bible on the part of the leaders 
of the people than some are ready to admit. Orations like that 
of Mr. Hay on President McKinley, President Roosevelt’s pub- 
lic addresses, and similar utterances take many of their most 
striking figures and allusions from the Bible.” 


THE WESLEY BICENTENNIAL. 


N June 28, the bicentennial of the birth of John Wesley will 

be celebrated. June 17 was the date of Wesley’s birth, 

but allowance has to be made for the difference caused by the 
change of time reckoning from old to new style. In anticipation 
of this celebration, Prof. William North Rice, of the chair of 
geology of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., con- 
tributes to Zhe North American Review (june) a paper giving 
an estimate of the character of Wesley and of his relation to the 
movement which resulted from his preaching. The most re- 
markable aspect of that relation was his attitude toward the 
founding of a new sect, to which his followers were brought by 


the logic of events. Says Professor Rice: 


“It is one of the curious contradictions of history that the 
founder of one of the most numerous denominations of the mod- 
ern church had no thought of founding a new sect. ‘lhe great 
religious revolutionist remained at heart conservative to the end 
of hislife. No neglect nor persecution could dampen the intense 
affection which John Wesley felt for the Church of England. 
Between his conservatism and his loyalty to the Established 
Church on the one hand, and his practical sense of the exigen- 
cies of the great religious movement on the other hand, he fell 
into inconsistencies ; but it is doubtful whether any great prac- 
tical reform was ever carried to its completion on a plan logically 
consistent. As late as 1787 Wesley wrote: ‘1 still think, when 
the Methodists leave the Church of England, God will leave 
them.’ Yet three years before Wesley had ordained Coke as 
superintendent of the work in the United States—an action 
which resulted in the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and only two years after this utterance of deprecation 
of withdrawal of the Methodists from the Church of England, he 
took the still more revolutionary step of ordaining Alexander 
Mather as superintendent for England. It was in 1787 that he 
adopted the plan of protecting his chapels from liabilities under 
the law by having them all licensed under the provision of the 
statute ‘forexempting Protestant subjects, dissenting from the 
Church of England, from the penalties of certain laws.’ Before 
this date, he had allowed some chapels to be licensed in what 
seemed to be cases of necessity. But he had opposed the gen- 
eral adoption of the policy, on the ground that it savored of 
separation from the Established Church. The new policy was 
adopted in 1787, in accordance with the views of his legal ad- 
viser. The Reformation had indeed outgrown the designs of its 
leader.” 

The formation into an establishment apart from the Church of 
England became an easy thing for the American Methodists 
through the agency of the Atlantic Ocean and the Declaration 
of Independence. In England nodefinite or formal act separated 


the Methodists from the mother-church, but there came to them 
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a gradual recognition of the fact that a real separation had been 
imperceptibly accomplished. What the movement stood for and 
what the church has regarded throughout its history as its chief 
glory, says Professor Rice, is that it has emphasized, not dogma, 
nor polity, nor ritual, but Christian life. He continued: 


“ar 


The Wesleyan movement was not the development of a new 
theology. Its inspiring principle was essentially the Pauline 
and Lutheran doctrine ot justification by faith. John Wesley 
himself was certainly not a greattheologian. His tendency was 
practical rather than theoretical. Apart from the fervor of his 
Christian life and the intensity of his evangelistic zeal, the quali- 
ties that contributed most to the success and permanence of the 
Wesleyan movement were the qualities of the man of affairs 
rather than those of the thinker. Macaulay ascribes to John 
Wesley a ‘genius for government not inferior to that of Riche- 
lieu.’ Buckle characterizes him as ‘the first of theological 
statesmen.’ Leslie Stephen says of him: ‘No such leader of 
men appeared in the eighteenth century.’ Coleridge character- 
izes Wesley as more logical than philosophical, and Isaac Taylor 
characterizes him as*more intuitional than philosophical. Both 
these statements seem to be just. His opinions were formed, 
sometimes by a sort of intuitive common sense, sometimes under 
the influence of some particular line of argument which appeared 
to him conclusive. Opinions which he had adopted he could 
defend with incisive logic. But his was not the philosophical 
temper, which surveys the whole field of coordinated subjects, 
judicially weighs all kinds of evidence, and develops broad and 
consistent systemsof thought. In these qualities and the limita- 
tions*which they involve, Wesley reminds us of those two earlier 
reformers who constituted his spiritual ancestry, St. Paul and 
Luther. Wesley’s exposition of the doctrine of sanctification, or 
Christian perfection, which may be considered, perhaps, his 
chief contribution to dogmatic theology, involves some pretty 
bad psychology and equally bad exegesis. If he had been a 
deeper thinker, he would have realized that the Arminian theol- 
ogy is not, any more than the Calvinistic, a complete solution of 
the problems and mysteries of the ages. But Wesley’s theolo- 
gy, if not very profound nor very philosophical, had at least the 
merit of being practical. It was a theology that could be 
preached. It presented the great characteristic truths of Chris- 
tianity in such shape as to make them intelligible to the common 
people, and serviceable as the inspiration of Christian life. 
‘Our main doctrines,’ said Wesley, ‘which include all the rest, 
are repentance, faith, and holiness. ‘The first of these we ac- 
count, as it were, as the porch of religion, the next the door, the 
third religion itself.’ ” 


Some of the practical results of the movement are stated, such 
as the subordination of creed to life in all branches of the Chris- 
tian church; the arousing of the reijigious activity of the laity, 
carried out in the formation of Sunday-schools and auxiliary 
religious societies ; and especially the development of the spirit 
of philanthropy. This latter point is thus amplified by the 
writer : 


“Nor was it alone in matters professedly religious that the 
effect of the Wesleyan movement was seen. Priestley declares: 
‘Methodism has not only Christianized but civilized that part of 
the nation which had been overlooked by a clergy too careful of 
its dignity.” The spirit of the Wesleyan movement may be 
characterized, as the brilliant author of ‘Ecce Homo’ has charac- 
terized the spirit of Jesus Christ, as ‘the enthusiasm of human- 
ity.’ When the Methodist evangelists were excluded from the 
pulpits of the Established Church, they preached in jails, they 
ministered to the victims of a Draconian penal code on the way 
to the gallows, they carried the message of forgiveness and 
peace and hope where sin was vilest and where sorrow was most 
intense. In the progress of the revival the public mind was 
awakened to a profound sympathy with the oppressed and the 
degraded. This ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ soon worked a ref- 
ormation in that murderous penal code which had served, not 
to curb, but to render more ferocious the evil passions of man. 
John Howard was the friend of John Wesley, and gatefully 
acknowledged the inspiration received from Wesley’s words and 
life. His noble career of philanthropy was an expression of one 
phase of the spirit of the great revival. The legislative reforms 
by which the physical and moral welfare of the poor and the 
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helpless has been protected against the greed of capital and the 
temptations of vice, the regulation of hours and conditions of 
labor, the safeguarding of those engaged in perilous occupations, 
the restriction of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, are among 
the fruits of the philanthropic spirit which sprang to life in the 


great religious revival. ‘The ‘good men of Clapham’ not only 
organized Bible and tract and missionary societies, but achieved 
the suppression of the African slave trade and the abolition of 
slavery in the English colonies, Their influence was felt in mul- 
titudinous minor reforms in industrial, social, and political life. 
The last letter written by the trembling hand of John Wesley, 
the aged, was a letter of encouragement to William Wilberforce 


in his struggle against slavery.” 


A SCOTCH DISPARAGEMENT OF EMERSON. 
4 MERSON’S mind had as its “master quality” an “areh- 
pedantry.” His “whole career” amounted to “a glorified 
penny-reading.” The “lack of fitness ” displayed in his pages is 


“deplorable.” In one sentence he alluded to ‘‘ Pindar, Rafael 
b 


Angelo, Dryden, and De Staél,” but ‘it is safe to conjecture that 
none of the names had any meaning for him.” ‘ He wasof those 
who could speak of Zoroaster as tho the name meant something ; 
and this coxcombry betokened the parvenu in literature.” 
These are some of the estimates of Emerson placed in the intro- 
duction of an anonymous disparagement of him in //ackwood's 
Magazine (Edinburgh), from which it would appear that the 
American thinker who now forms the subject of studies from so 


many pens was“‘a fly assaulting a fortress.” We quote further: 


“His anarchy both in life and letters is plain for all to see, 
and it may best be qualified by Matthew Arnold’s excellent epi- 
thet—provincial. Emerson, in truth, was apt to think that Con- 
cord was the universe, and that law and the past had no firmer 
grasp upon old cities than upon that youthful and respectable 
parish. Once upon a time he ‘opened’ to Carlyle ‘the dogma of 
no government and non-resistance,’ and we can not but wonder 
at his temerity. But it was a dogma very near to his heart, and 
not even the fear of the Sage availed to silence it. And asin 
politics, so in philosophy and literature he would have every 
man an anarchist—coming from nowhere and going nowhither. 
Thus easily he forgot his Pindar and his De Staél. ‘Insist on 
yourself; never imitate,’ says he, and he did not realize the ab- 
surdity of the maxim. Nothing has ever been created without 
imitation. As the elder Dumas said, ‘When God made man, 
He made him in His own image.’ Nine-tenths of every art are 
tradition; and even Emerson himself, despite his anarchical 
protests, was the child of the past. He wrote a prose which was 
not invented at Concord, but which had been fashioned through 
centuries of effort by the masters ot English literature. He 
dealt in the common counters of philosophy, stamped by the im- 
press of Platoand Bacon; andif he dealt inthem unsuccessfully, 
his ill-success did not make them his own.” 





Our anonymous iconoclast quotes Emerson as saying that a 


man “is weaker by every recruit to his banner,” and then asks: 
“Why ... did Emerson deliver his lectures? Was he not be- 
traying his own sacred cause by every word he uttered?” Emer- 
son’s “brightest hope,” we are told next, “‘was to see the soil of 
this world ‘clean from all vestige @f tradition,’ and he does not 
tell us how a world can be ‘clean’ from that whence it sprung, 


and which remains the best part of it.” Again “like the true 


anarchist he was,” he fails to see “the true grandeur of self- 
comprehension.” ‘“‘He champions the ‘cleanliness’ of his own 
soul with so fierce an egotism that he can not ailow with patience 
that the ancient masters should keep their names.” Having 
assured us that “it is characteristic of Emerson that he would 
impose his phantasy upon all the world as a solemn, irrefutable 


fact,” this writer proceeds: 


‘““Emerson could never look toward the past without one eye 
cast upon Concord, and he explains the universal interest which 
Greek history evokes by declaring that ‘every man passes 


through a Grecian period,’ that ‘all history is to be explained 
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from individual experience.’ This theory was doubtless com- 
forting to the vanity of a philosopher who believed that to go to 
Europe was ‘mendicancy,’ who would defy his dearest friends, 
saying, ‘Who are you? Unhand me: | will be dependent no 
more.’ But, comforting as it was, it was none the less non- 
sense, especially since it was illustrated by ‘facts’ which have 
no link with truth. The Grecian period, for instance, in Emer- 
son’s eyes is single and uniform. ‘The time of Homer is the 
same as the time of Xenophon, a period of plain and fierce man- 
ners, in which ‘luxury and elegance are not known.’ Thus does 
the philosopher of Concord stride across the centuries, account- 
ing them as nothing, and deeming the golden civilization of 
Athens no different from that of Homer's heroic age. But the 
argument merely demonstrates the prophet’s lack of the historic 
sense, and justifies his own boastful question, ‘What have I to 
do with the sacredness of tradition, if I live wholly from within?’’ 


That Emerson has sunk to depthseven lower than these in the 
estimation of the critic we are quoting appears from the state- 
ment that “he could not sustain an argument,” that “he lived so 
narrowly from within that he understood the spectacle of life as 
little as he understood the march of history,” that “the splendors 
of the past were a paltry experience ” to him, and that “when he 
traveled, in defiance of his cherished principles, he saw nothing 
more than he might have seen at home.” At the same time this 
critic frankly confesses that he can see one form of ability in 
Emerson, notwithstanding that “his ‘superiority ’ is too often the 
superiority of the Mechanics’ Institute.” Emerson was, we are 


assured, “an excellent hand at a maxim”: 


“Indeed, he tumbled aphorisms out upon his pages with prodi- 
gal fertility. They are not all true, and they follow so closely 
one upon another that they make his works a trifle tiresome to 
read. But some of them have passed into our common speech. 
There are few which would not appear admirable in a birthday 
book. ‘Hitch your wagon toa star.’ Do not these words con- 
tain the whole gospel of progressive America? Here is another, 
which has already done excellent service in controversy: ‘To be 
great is to be misunderstood.’ ‘He that writes to himself writes 
to an eternal public.’ ‘Every man alone is sincere. At the 
entrance of a second person hypocrisy begins.’ ‘ Heroism feels, 
and never reasons, and therefore is always right.’ Each of 
these aphorisms contains a well-stated truth, and they illustrate 
with perfect clarity Emerson’s peculiar talent. He outraged on 
every page the consistency which he held in light esteem; he 
quoted with an easy freedom countless authors whom he imper- 
fectly understood. With alight baggage of Platonism, he fan- 
cied himself a mystie; and, having scoffed for twenty years at 
human greatness, he is best known by a course of lectures upon 
great men.” 





STATUS OF THE MOSLEM WOMAN. 


— condition of women in Mohammedan lands has been 

regarded in Europe and America as most deplorable and 
in sad contrast to that of women in Christian lands. From time 
to time this view is called in question by Occidental scholars. 
The latest challenge of this kind comes from Baron von Fabrice, 
a traveler and a specialist in Oriental life, and from the Daheim 


(Leipsic, No. 30) we translate and condense his views as follows: 


It must be acknowledged that, in comparison with the high 
ideal of womanhood that finds expression in the Christian Serip- 
tures, the Koran stands ona low level. History, however, shows 
what remarkably excellent results have been achieved through 
the teachings of the Koran in this respect, even among the bar- 
barian peoples of Asia and Africa, and to the present day the 
spread of Islam is an important factor of progress for the negro 
tribes in Central Africa, so that the Mohammedan propaganda 
there is by no means an unmixed evil. The Koran itself, prop- 
erly interpreted, does not prevent the social and economic ad- 
yancement of women. Charges made in this direction against 
the Arabian prophet and his book are largely based on ignorance. 
The deplorable condition in which women are found in many 
Sections of the Moslem Orient, and which are often no worse 
than can be found 1. the Christian lands along the Mediterra- 
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nean Sea, is not the outcome of the teachings of the Koran, but 
rather the result of the traditions of half-civilized peoples going 
back to a period that antedates the introduction of the Moslem 
religion. It is a significant fact that the flourishing period of 
Mohammedan power, when the Arabs were masters of Spain, 
and when Islam culture and civilization flourished as never be- 
fore or after, was marked by the beginning of chivalry—the 
special service and love of women that characterized the Middle 
Ages. 

Throughout the Orient the Koran has not advanced but has 
curtailed polygamy. ‘The book nowhere commends polygamy ; 
the Prophet even declares it to be meritorious if a man have but 
one wife. He indeed permits a man to take more than one wife, 
but on conditions which, if strictly observed, make polygamy 
almost impossible. Mohammed orders that the husband must 
be equally gentle and just to each of his wives, must be entirely 
impartial and show no favoritism. It is noteworthy that the 
Prophet himself could not keep his own command in this respect. 
At the present time, the majority of the Moslems of higher rank 
practise monogamy. Polygamy is widely spread only among 
the wealthier middle classes, where the wife is at the same time 
the servant, doing the housework. 

Again, the exclusion of women from the world outside of the 
house is notacommand of the Koran, which directs only that 
she shall be veiled. Only recently a Turkish lady, Alihe Han- 
um, published a brochure in which she attempts to prove that 
the Prophet in giving his command intended that women should 
cover their hair only and not their faces with veils, as is still the 
custom among women of the nomad-:tribes. Legally, indeed, 
the Mohammedan girl can be compelled to enter upon a marriage ; 
but orthodox commentators on the Koran are unanimous in con- 
demning the father who compels his children to marry against 
their will, just as they condemn the careless and causeless 
divorcing of a wife, which, according to the “ Hadets,” or tradi- 
tions of Moslem dogmatics, is an act most offensive in the eyes 
of Allah. The directions of the Koran in this line, separated 
from casuistic additions of later periods, would make such a 
divorce almost impossible. 

There is, however, no denying that, notwithstanding the dark 
side to the status of women according tothe Koran and the civili- 
zation of Mohammedanism, the Eastern woman has some advan- 
tages that must make her an object of envy to her Western sis- 
ter, especially to the latter when left alone and without support. 
The orthodox Moslem regards the state of celibacy as sinful and 
a disgrace; and it is seldom that a Moslem girl is compelled to 
struggle for her own support. Asarule, such girls all marry 
and found families. The husband must make a settlement upon 
his wife, in order to furnish her support in case of his death. 
Then, too, all the possessions that a woman brings with her 
when she marries remain her own and are kept separate from 
the property of her husband. Many arich heiress keeps after 
marriage the manager of her property which she had before mar- 
riage, and the independent control of a woman’s possessions is 
as much a feature of Moslem law as it was of the Roman. In- 
deed, Moslem women are so independent in the management of 
their own property that they often become the victims of un- 
scrupulous usurers. 

‘The Koran further directs that the son shall show the greatest 
respect for his mother, and the husband is directed to treat her 
with kindness. The Koran, however, makes the husband the 
absolute master of the wife and gives him two means of enfor- 
cing his authority, namely, the law and the stick. According to 
the former, he can divorce her; and the Koran contains a long 
list of instances under which the husband is permitted to whip 
his wife, and these directions are given by the angel Gabriel. 
There is not the shadow of a doubt that great abuses in this 
direction occur constantly in Moslem lands: but we can not 


make Mohammed or the orthodox comn 


entators responsible for 
these. The very inferiority of the women is made the basis of a 
large number of enactments for their benefit in the Koran, espe- 
cially their support. While the father has absolute sway over his 
daughter, yet he is directed rather to starve himself than to per- 
mit her to suffer. ‘The same command is laid on the husband in 
behalf of the wife and on the children in behalf of a widowed 
mother. ‘The law of inheritance gives a daughter only one-half 
as much as a son, but even this is better than in many older 
legal codes of Christian nations. 


No law forbids the Moslem woman to engage in literary or 
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of the 
many finely educated women, who are well acquainted with the 


scientific pursuits, and the rich harems Orient harbor 
social conditions of the West and do not envy their sisters in 
other lands. 


ern “culture,” 


mod- 
so characteristic of the West, namely, feminism, 


Fortunately that most disgusting feature of 


has no advocates in the Orient, not even among the ‘ Young 
Turk” in the 


Orient are not educated as are the womenin the West. What 


party. It is really a blessing that the women 
would become of them in the fixed and traditional type of life 
and thought in the East? 
education in East India, and after her example French ladies 
attempted the experiment in ‘Tunis. 

failed and their leaders were glad to abandon them, except in 


Lady Dufferin tried to introduce such 


All these attempts have 
so far as they make the Eastern woman a better housekeeper. — 
Translation made for Tur LivreRary DicEst. 


OUTLINES OF A PREACHABLE THEOLOGY. 


a Spee Holy Spirit, the Scriptures, the person of Christ, the 

kingdom of God, the Christian church, and the Christian 
doctrine of God comprise the outlines of a preachable theology, 
the points which the Christian preacher and teacher must make 


clear. Such is the conclusion, after “a wide and exceedingly 


varied Christian experience,” arrived at by Dr. A. A. Berle, 


recently installed as pas- 





tor of the Union Park 


Congregational Church 


in Chicago. A‘ profound 
spiritual impression,” 
Bibliothe a 


Sacra (Oberlin, O.), has 


says the 


been made by Dr. Berle’s 
statement, which can be 
accepted “as indicating 
in a fairly representative 
way thetrend of thought 
in the Congregational 
We 


debted to the same relig- 


churches.” are in- 


ious quarterly for the 
statement itself, whichis 
in part as follows: 


“The doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, I hold to be 
the first and most fun- 
damental of doctrines for 
the Christian preacher to 
know and teach... . I 
believe in the Holy Spirit 
of God as the immanent God who is in all things, overall things, 
through all things; and that the supreme quest of the spirit of 
man is to find and commune with the Holy Spirit; and that such 
communion is the first and the last requisite of peace with God 
and power in life. I believe that this Holy Spirit is a Person, 
not merely a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 














DR. A. A. BERLE, 


Who is deemed an authoritative exponent 
of contemporary Congregational thought. 


The next great doctrine in the outline of a preachable theology 
is that of the Scriptures, of which Dr. Berle says: 


or 


The human spirit liberated from the law of sin and bondage, 
instructed by the Spirit of God, immediately begins its divine 
career of growth in grace and knowledge of the kingdom of 
God. Therecordsof such growth constitute the Holy Scriptures. 
. « . ocripture . does not become the word of God till it is 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, and by him interpreted to the 
spirit of him who seeks its guidance and direction.” 


This brings us to the person of Christ. “Christ,” says Dr. 


Berle, ‘“‘is the Door” 

“This is his own figure, and it accurately represents his mis- 
sion. He is the last and completest provision of God by which 
men may come into fellowship and communion with Him, and 
see, in terms of their common and untechnical life, what the life 
of obedience and service to God is like. Thus the person of 
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Christ 


Christian preacher and teacher.” 


becomes a matter of supreme interest in the task of the 

So much stress is laid upon the kingdom of God by Christ him- 
self that “its nature and its methods must necessarily constitute 
a most important part of the ministry of the Christian preacher” 
“Tt 


law of 


is a kingdom where law is dominant, but the law is the 


love. It is to exercise brotherhood and practise charity, 
It is to seek first life in Christ, and then grow under the tutel- 
age of the Spirit of God. It is to be a prophetic rather than a 
priestly kingdom, and its sacrifices are to be the sacrifices of 
service rather than tl Its great desire 
Only 
can rescue us here from spiritual 
The 


1ose of ritual and offering. 
is righteousness and its unfailing yearning is love. 
the social teaching of Jesus 
tyranny on the one hand, or material tyranny on the other. 


one emerges 1 Spir 


itual princedoms, culminating in a papacy; 
while the other arrogantly tells the world it has ‘nothing to arbi- 
rate,’ when thousands are freezing to death.” 
Dr. Berle further announces his belief in “the Holy Catholic 
"thus: 

“TIT hold 
ment; that 


Church’ 


this church to be a democracy in form and in govern- 

ts authority lies solely in its collective voice, and 
that its collective voice, when that can be ascertained, is likely 
to be the path of wisdom and of power; 
its authority to any individual or individuals, but that 


that it can not delegate 
the 
preservation of the truth of God and the glory of Christ alike 
require that we should constantly do our utmost to discover what 
the Spirit saith to the churches.” 

God 


stage of stability and unfluctuating serenity, the knowledge of 


Finally, ‘““when the communion with has reached the 
God is characterized by the filial relation’ 

“It is standing on this summit of spiritual life and power that 
‘I and my Father are one.’ Ina less 
powerful sense, but in a not less real sense, the Christian, libera- 
ted, trained, and chastened into harmony with God’s law, and 
lifted into God’s life, may also say with Christ, ‘I and my Father 
are one.’’ 


Jesus is enabled to say, 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“THE Westminster Confession is to stand unaltered,” The Public 
Ledger, referring to the labors of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 


“but a new working manual of doctrine is to be supplied in a declaration 


says 


which interprets the old formulas in terms of modern thought.” 
“IN addition to the bust of Charles V.,” wrote Emperor William, in sar- 


castic comment upon a recent rumor regarding the new Berlin cathedral, 


“there will be erected statues of Diocletian, Nero, Torquemada, and Alva. 
Lucifer, but it has not been decided yet 
whether it would be better to place him in the pulpit or in the imperial 


It has been proposed to add 





pew.” 


THE King of Italy has decorated a Methodist Episcopal missionary in 
Rome, Rev. Dr. William Burt, with the badge of the order of St 
and St. Lazarus. Lesle’s Weekly 
unique.” According to the same jot 
Mr. Burt, “expressed cordial sympathy with the e 
missionary and his associates.” One form of his work is the organization 

' 


honorary presiden 





Maurice 


f this occurrence as 





he King, at a recent aud 





given ndeavors of the 


of a Boys’ Brigade, of which Marconi is 


“IT is the instinct of ‘escape’ which we find in Jean Jacques Rousseau, in 
Louis Stevenson, in vagabonds and 


runaways and eccentrics of every 


shade of respectability and disrespectability,” says the London Sfecta/or, 

“the determination to save one’s own soul at the cost of losing the whole 
of what the world calls ‘the world.’ Natures cf this complexion do not 
renounce joy for pain, riches for poverty, or largeness for narrowness. 
3utthe reverse. They rush o exhilarating joy by the way of pain; they 
free their hands of the burdens of a little more or less of material wealth 
in order to embrace the unlimited wealth of the leals 





by renouncing 














all claims up society, they emat ate Sthemselves from all society’s 
claims uponthem. Saint or sinner, Christian or infidel, a man with the 
temperament and the lity of Francis was bound to be some sort of im- 
passioned Bohemian.” 

“Ir appears to me that only those who take names for things can believe 
that Europe is Christia E. R. Bevan writes in 7he Monthly Review 
(London). “Certainly the main principles of our public life and o public 
virtues are less Christian than Hellenic. Christianity fo isa to live 
unchastely as much as it forbids him to givea corrupt j gment But are 





there not thousands of Europeans whose private life is irregular, whilst 
they would laugh ata bribe and abide at their post in the face of death? 
It was the 
stance tothe 
guard 





motive of commercial advantage which took us 
East, and ou 


we had won. 


r empire has extended from the necessity to safe- 
Suez are 
especially¥ apt to drop even the externals of Christianity, and the frequent 
official circles no doubt 
often uses the plea of native sensibilities to cover a heartfelt shrinking 
from the religion itself.” 





what Those Europeans who pass east of 


opposition to missionary propaganda evinced in 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S LATEST IDEA. 


O* a memorable day last month Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was the center of a political demonstration in Birming- 
ham. It happened to be the first visit paid by this interesting 
man to his constituents since he returned from South Africa, 
The whole city turned out, Mr. Chamberlain made a speech, and, 
in the course of it, precipitated a sensation throughout the 
world. The Colonial Secretary began by saying that his trip to 
South Africa had greatly enlarged the range of his ideas. The 
British empire must be one. It must never be “dissolved into 
its component atoms.” ‘The British colonies are doing their best 
to promote this desirable unity. England must work with them. 
What means must England adopt?) Mr. Chamberlain answered 
his own question by pronouncing the words “ preferential tariffs.” 
Canada, according to Mr. Chamberlain, originated the prefer- 
ential tariff as an instrument of imperial unity because she gave 
to England, some years ago, a preference of twenty-five per cent. 
on all dutiable goods. ‘‘In 1g00 she increased that preference, 
also freely of her own accord.” But at this point Germany 
stepped in, threatening retaliation if Canada persisted in this 
policy of preference. Mr. Chamberlain laid great stress upon 
this action of Germany’s, It is the clew to the situation. We 
quote on this point his exact words: 

“You and I are agreed that we absolutely refuse to look upon 
any of the states that form the British empire as in any way 
excluded from any advantage or privilege to which the British 
empire is entitled. We may well, therefore, have supposed an 
agreement of this kind by which Canada does a kindness to us 
a matter of family agreement concerning nobody else; but un- 
fortunately Germany thinks otherwise. ‘There is a German em- 
pire. ‘The German empire is divided into states—Bavaria and, 
let us say, Hanover, Saxony, and Wurtemberg. They may deal 
between themselves in any way they please. As a matter of 
fact, they have entire free trade among themselves. We do 
not consider them separate entities; we treat the German em- 
pire as a whole. We do not complain because one state gives 
an advantage to another state in that empire and does not give 
it to all the rest of the world. But inthis case of Canada Ger- 
many insists upon treating Canada as tho it were a separate 
country, refuses to recognize it as a part of one empire, entitled 
toclaim, as I have said, the privileges of that empire, regards 
this agreement as being something more than a domestic agree- 
ment; and it has penalized Canada by placing upon Canadian 
goods an additional duty. Well now the reason for that is 
clear. The German newspapers very frankly explain that this 
is a policy of reprisal, and that it is intended to deter other colo- 
nies from giving to us the same advantage. Therefore it is 
not merely punishment inflicted by Germany upon Canada, but it 
is a threat to South Africa, to Australia, and to New Zealand ; 
and this policy, as a policy of dictation and interference, is jus- 
tified by the belief that we are so wedded to our fiscal system 
that we can not interfere, that we can not defend our colonies, 
and that in fact any oneof them which attempts to establish any 
kind of special relations with us does soat her own risk and must 
be left to bear the brunt of foreign hostility. In my mind that 
is putting us in a rather humiliating position.” 

The only escape from this humiliating position, according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, “is that we should insist that we will not be 
bound by any purely technical definition of free trade,” and 
while the teachings of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright regarding 
free trade must never be forgotten, nevertheless England can 
not be hoodwinked by “an entirely artificial and wrong inter- 
pretation which has been placed upon the doctrines of free trade 
by a small remnant of Little Englanders of the Manchester 


school who now profess to be the sole repositories of the doctrines 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright.” “I leave the matter in your 
hands,” concluded Mr. Chamberlain. “I desire that a discus- 
sion on this subject should be opened.” 

Now on the very day that Mr. Chamberlain said all this at 
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Birmingham, his official chief, Prime Minister Balfour, made a 
speech in London, during which Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
were mentioned in a way to suggest a conception of their teach- 
ings totally different from that tentatively advanced by the Colo- 
nial Secretary. A great deputation of members of Pariiament 
and agricultural magnates had waited upon Mr. Balfour and 
begged him to retain the duty on corn. This duty had been im- 
posed in the financial stress of the Boer war. It had helped the 
farming interests in England, and the news of its coming repeal 
had brought a protest tothe Ministry. Mr. Balfour listened to 
the deputation and told them the corn tax must go because it 
was protective. ‘You can not introduce protection silently, as 
it were by accident, without a deliberate indorsement on the part 
of the people at large in favor of so great a change,” he said. 
Further : 

“If it is ever done it must be done, not at the initiation of the 
particular class benefited by protection, but from the impulse of 
the whole people of this country, rural and urban alike. I am 
not one of those who can flatter themselves that our existing fis- 
cal system is necessarily permanent. New conditions of things 
have arisen since the old free-trade policy was fought out; and 
Ican imagine contingencies under which, not somuch by way 
of protection as by way of retaliation, it might conceivably be 
necessary for this country to say that it will no longer remain a 
passive target for the assaults of other countries living under 
very different fiscal systems. The old idea used to be—and it is 
perfectly sound—that the world would be wealthier, that capital 
and labor. would be more productive, if a universal system of 
free trade existed in all countries. That, I think, is not only 
true, but obvious—axiomatic; but that is not the world we live 
in. The world we live in is one in which every civilized country 
is highly protective except one—our own.” 


So the deputation went away disappointed, but the sensation 
created by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was heightened by the 
contradiction which the opposition press claimed to discover in 
it to all that Mr. Balfour had said. Zhe Spectator (London) ex- 
plained the contradiction by saying: 

“He [Mr. Chamberlain] clearly thought, and with his match- 
less powers of persuasion induced his chief for the moment to 
think so too, that there was nothing incompatible or inconsistent 
in the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer fa- 
cing an angry mob of protectionists in London and declaring 
that the corn tax should not be reimposed, while he was preach- 
ing protectionist imperialism in Birmingham—a system the first 
step in which must be a corn duty with a protectionist bias for 
the empire.” 

Such was the state of affairs which led up tothe great scene 
in the House of Commons two weeks later, when Mr. Chamber- 
lain said he would make reciprocal trade between the mother- 
country and the colonies the question of the hour, and when Mr. 
Balfour made remarks interpreted in many quarters as a surren- 
der of the free-trade principle. On the Chamberlain idea in 
general, 7he Spectator, which warmly opposes it, says: 


‘““We are imperialists first and free-traders afterward, for free 
trade is but a counsel of economic perfection, while the imperial 
union is, in our view, vital to the race. If, then, we thought 
that by abandoning the policy of the free and open market, 
under which we have grown so great, we could prevent the decay 
of the empire, or could maintain it in increased ‘health and 
wealth long to live,’ we should not hesitate to sacrifice the prin- 
ciple of free trade. But would Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals do 
this? Would they found the empire en the rock? Would they 
pronounce the fateful words es/v Jerfetua ? Would they bind the 
empire together and secure its future? We believe, nay, we are 
sure, that they would, if carried, do none of these things. In- 
stead, they would bring with them the seeds of ruin and of po- 
litical decay, of strife rather than of brotherhood, of politica) 
trouble, and of material injury and waste. For a moment it is 
possible, tho even this is Dy no means certain, that the patent 
medicine we are urged so persuasively to take might bring an 
apparent prosperity and strength to the empire. But the bright 
color would be a hectic flush, not the glow of health, and we 
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should tind all too soon that the national and imperial constitu- 
tion had been shattered, that our vitality had received a deadly 
blow, and that the empire had begun to die at the heart.” 


‘The free-trade argument is not the only one that can be urged 
against Mr. Chamberlain, thinks our authority. It says the 
preferential tariff will produce disunion and thus break up the 
British empire by creating sectional jealousies. ‘The London 
Zimes, which has hailed Mr. Chamberlain’s great idea from the 


very first, says: 


“It is a pity that more of our rulers can not be sent abroad to 
learn something of the empire which parochial accidents set 
them to govern, tho we could hardly, even then, expect all their 
minds to admit of similar expansion. Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas 
were imperial before he started, and what travel has done for 
him is to impress their importance upon him more strongly than 
ever, as well as to give him a keener appreciation than before of 
the obstacles that stand in the way of their realization. He sees 
an empire whose consolidation is the paramount condition of 
this nation’s prosperity, in presence of other consolidations and 
combinations now being effected before our eyes. He sees that 
in fact it is bound together at present only by a sentiment for- 
tunately as strong as it is beautiful, and by hope that the future 
has better things in store. That is a good beginning, an indis- 
pensable beginning; but he knows very well that other bonds 
must be devised if the work of consolidation is to go on, or if the 
sentiment itself is to escape disastrous enfeeblement. How to 
accomplish this consolidation is the problem that occupies his 
mind, a problem so vitally affecting the dearest interests of the 
people of this country that, in comparison, the paltry squabbles 
of party sink into insignificance.” 


The example of Bismarck occurs to the same London daily: 


“He [Mr. Chamberlain] asks himself where the bond [of impe- 
rial union] is to be sought, and his answer is the same that the 
creators of modern Germany made to themselves when they con- 
ceived the great idea of national consolidation which Bismarck 
carried into execution. Prussia laid the foundation of the Ger- 
man empire in establishing a fiscal alliance which grew into 
fiscal unity, in giving all the German states common commercial 
interests, in breaking down all the barriers of divergent com- 
mercial policy, and in presenting a solid fiscal front to the out- 
side world. That is what Mr. Chamberlain wants to do for the 
British empire, and he starts with the enormous advantage of 
knowing that no blood-and-iron policy will be needed to com- 
plete the work.” 


At the opposite pole of thought on this subject we find the 
London Daily News, which alludes to Mr. Chamberlain’s idea 
as “the great Birmingham imposture.” We quote: 


“If Great Britain was living at the present moment undera 
protective tariff, we could give preference in the same way as 
Canada. But how any man with a reasonable modicum of com- 
mon sense can call it reciprocity to put taxes on foreign produce 
in order to take them off again in the case of the colonies is be- 
yond our comprehension. Yet this is the scheme which Mr. 
Chamberlain expounds in the face of his defeat on the corn tax, 
and which appeals to Lord Rosebery as something august and 
majestic. A more claptrap idea never entered the mind of the 
Shallows of English statesmen.” 


Opinion in the English press divides itself along these two 
lines, a noteworthy fact being the opposition of many Conserva- 
tive papers, including Zhe Standard (London), which last- 
named sheet can not see what Great Britain isto gain from a 
loss of her world market even if she gains the colonial markets. 
As regards the colonial press we must first of all express our in- 
debtedness to the London 7zmes and the London Standard, 
from whose columns we have extracted the Australian press 
opinion which follows. Australian papers generally seem to dis- 
like the Chamberlain idea. It means, to them, a surrender of 
that policy of protection to which the great commonwealth.is 
attached. The Daily Telegraph (Sydney) says: ‘Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been significantly careful to abstain from a direct sug- 
gestion as to what changes in the tariff should be sanctioned.” 
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It adds: “The conception of Mr. Cobden proposing a protection- 
ist tariff for the empire requires either a heroic imagination or 4 
fine contempt for facts.” Zhe Morning Herald (Sydney) thinks 
Mr. Chamberlain’s imperialism ‘transcends local considera- 
tions,” and it looks for some success for his idea. Zhe South 
Australian Register (Adelaide) comments: ‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
is apparently dealing in chimeras”; his plan would “work out 


badly.” Zhe Courier (Brisbane) says: “The present unity and 
affection between the motherland and the colonies and the prom- 
ise of the future will be lessened if an attempt is made to forge 
iron chains of commercial and political restrictions.” Zhe West 
Australian (Perth) remarks: “‘The cable leads one to believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain misunderstands the situation and the pol- 
icy of Australia, which, for the development of the people, goes 
even so far as to place restrictions on imports from the mother 
country. Why exclude America and Germany if England is to 
swamp our markets and destroy our nascent manufactures?” 
The Melbourne Argus, the most important newspaper in Aus- 
tralia, says: 

“We can only conclude that exigencies of British rather than 
of imperial politics have raised the question of imperial trade 
relationstosuch prominence. We think Mr. Chamberlain wishes 
to divert attention from domestic matters, which are unsatis 
factory, and disperse it over the empire, where the Government 
has done well. That astute statesman virtually admits this. 

. . . Imperial trade is only a small portion of the whole trade, 
and it is unlikely that Great Britain is prepared to penalize the 
major portion for the sake of the lesser. Mr. Chamberlain knows 
that the empire is not ripe for the reception of his imperial views, 
which he is evidently using in the humble function of a red her- 
ring across the trail of the domestic hunt.” 


But if disparagement is the feature of Australian comment, 
whole-souled enthusiasm is the characteristic of most press opin- 
ion in Canada. Such absorption ina topic has not distinguished 
the Dominion newspapers for years. Zhe Maztl and Empire 
(Toronto) thinks Canadians who have worked for imperial pref- 
erential trade will now “work for it with renewed vigor,” and 
the Montreal Gazette says “the discussion of imperial preferen- 
tial trade” is “nearer the realm of practical statesmanship.” 
The Toronto lWor/d says: “It is to be hoped that the Laurier 
Government will seize the moment and commit the Dominion 
Parliament to a strong expression of approval of the action of 
the Colonial Secretary.” And 7ke News (Toronto) observes: 

“Mr. Chamberlain has plainly intimated that if he carries his 
point he will expect further tariff concessions from the colonies, 
and more especially from Canada. Are we prepared to give 
them? The question may soon have to be faced by both of the 
Canadian parties. ‘The situation will be extremely difficult, and 
Canada may yet see advantages ina concession to the British 
point of view, in a defense contribution of some sort or other. 
Absolute free trade with Great Britain is out of the question. 
We have committed ourselves too deeply to certain enterprises 
to permit us to expose them to ruin.” 


A Peace Outlook for Macedonia.—Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria has a new Prime Minister, arrangements 
have been made to get on a friendlier footing with Turkey, and 
in European newspapers the prediction is made that the Mace- 
donian question will grow steadily less acute. The Prince dis- 
missed his former cabinet nominally because one of its members 


ae 


had left his presence ‘“‘disrespectfully”; but there is much un- 
willingness to accept this version of the affair. What the Prince 


really wanted, according to the French papers, was a peace 


policy. The Nov Vek (Sofia), organ of a member of the new 
cabinet, denounces the Macedonian revolutionaries who have 
been guilty of dynamiting and lawlessness. ‘The attitude of 
this paper is deemed significant as foreshadowing some arrange- 
ment with Turkey to mitigate the severities of the existing sit- 
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uation. The .J/zr (Sotia), organ of the aggressive Bulgarians 
who have clamored for war from the first, is now likewise de- 
nouncing the dynamite patriots. General Petroff, the new Pre- 
mier, held the same office some two years ago, and should not 
be confused with 
The .Vewe Frete Presse (Vienna) notes that both M. Petroff and 
M. Petkoff have brought 


M. Petkoff who is his Minister of the Interior. 


about some slight improvement in the 


situation, so far as Macedonia is concerned. In the same paper 


is published an interview with an unnamed Bulgarian statesman 


who says: 


“The Petroff Ministry will bring about improved relations 
with the Government of Turkey. Petkoff, the associate of 
Petroff, has, however, but a small following in the legislative 
branch of the Bulgarian Government, and for this reason, among 
it is doubtf 


others, tful if the present cabinet will last very long. 


1 

It must be confessed, nevertheless, that the cooperation of Gen- 
eral Petroff with M. Petkoff is conducive of harmony throughout 
Bulgaria and must promote peace and a harmonious settlement 
of the Macedonian question."—7yranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


EVE OF THE GERMAN ELECTION. 
I EFORE many days the general election will have taken 
place in Germany, bringing to an end, unless the reballots 
prove unexpectedly numerous, one of the hottest contests of the 
kind the empire has yer known. In France and England it is 
predicted thatgthe Social-Democratic party 


will make large 


gains, increasing its votes in the Reichstag considerably. In 
Germany a different view prevails, altho the Socialist organs, 


especially Vorwdrts (Berlin), predict great accessions of 


strength. The Avreuz Zettung (Berlin), organ of the Conserva- 
tive and agrarian element, anticipates disappointment for the 
Socialists, basing its orinion upon the effect of the secret ballot 
law, which will bring the huge stay-at-home vote to the polls. 
It points out that in the last general election, that of 1898, the 
total number of those entitled to vote was 11,441,094, of which 
number only 7,752,693 went to the polls. The stay-at-home 
vote, it declares, reached the large total of 3,654,380, of which 
but an insignificant proportion was Social-Democratic, for the 
reason that “the party of overthrow” brought every one of its 
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adherents to the polls. It infers that the secret-ballot law, by 
bringing out the stay-at-homes, will benefit every anti-Socialist 
organization. The Konigsberger Hartungsche Zeitung says 
the key to the coming struggle is the stay-at-home vote, which it 
terms “the party of the partyless,” with more adherents than 
any other. 

3efore quoting any further German opinion it may be well to 
append the following analysis of parties from Zhe 


Nineteenth Century and After (London), but it should be. noted 


German 


that there is a slight error in addition in the first column total of 


votes cast, which differs by a few hundreds from the total 


named in the Aveus Zeitung 


“How enormous is tie disproportion between votes and repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag, and how this disproportion works in 
favor of the two Conservative parties and of the Conservative 
Clerical party, and to the disadvantage of the Liberal parties 
and the Social-Democratic party, may be seen from the following 
table: 


RESULT OF THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1808 


| 
Average Number 
of Votes 
per Member 


Sate Members in 
Imperial Diet 


Social-Democrats............ »+s| 2,807,100 57 | 36,966 
Center (Roman Catholic Party).| 1,455,100 102 | 14,266 
National Liberals ................ 71,300 47 20,666 
ener 859,200 52 16,523 
Freisinnige (People’s Party)... 558, 300 27 20,677 
Free Conservatives............. 343,00 15,618 
DUI cbc canisnbinscnsdis ia 284,000 10 28,400 
Nine parties and factions........ 1,173,800 76 14,129 

| eee heer 7:7 ox 393 19,727 


“The consequence of this disproportion of votes to members in 
the different parties is that the Social-Democrats, who command 
27.18 of the votes, have only 14.11 of the seats in the Reichstag, 
while the Conservative party, with only 11.08 of the votes, has 
13.23 of the seats, and the conservatively inclined Center party, 
with 18.77 0f the votes, has no less than 25.6 of the seats. Based 
upon the same proportion of votes to members which obtains 
with the Center party, the representatives of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party in the imperial Diet should have numbered 148 and 
not 57.” 


The issue of the election, declares the militarist and Bis- 
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marckian /lamburger Nachrichien, is “the Social-Democratic 
peril.” All other considerations must be held in abeyance in 
order that the Socialists may not “overwhelm the Fatherland,” 
t severely condemns the National Liberal party for not perceiv- 
ing this. The last-named party, it thinks, should “urge upon 
the Government to undertake the energetic repulse of the Social- 
Democracy upon Bismarckian principles.” It says further that 
the Clerical Center party must be energetically fought, for it is 
“the foe of the German empire,” and it derives some consolation 
from the unwillingness of the agricultural laborers in certain 
parts of South Germany to vote with the Center any longer. 
The Center organ, Germania (Berlin), is quite confident that 
the Clerical party will make material gains, and it insists that 
every voter should ‘‘above all things else protest with his ballot 
against the unrighteous Jesuit law,” which places the members 
of the great religious order under special disabilities in the mat- 
ters of residence and teaching. ‘This, it thinks, is one of the 


great issues of the campaign. Another issue it describes as 
“the Social-Democratic peril,” but it predicts confusion to that 
party as a result of its efforts to wean away the clerical voters in 
the southern portion of Germany. Like all other party papers, 
this organ expects much from the stay-at-home vote, which, it 
declares, will be brought out by the new secret-ballot law. It 
agrees with the Aveuz Zet/ung that the Social-Democrats have 
little to expect from this vote, which it describes as an unknown 
quantity to a great extent, but which the Center is hopeful of 
influencing. It notes the reserve of the Government in the elec- 
tions and argues that in imperial quarters the Social Democrats 
are expected to lose. 

In reply to this, Vorwdrts says that the Social-Democratic 
party polled over twenty-seven per cent. of the votes at the last 
election. It will poll an even larger percentage this month, be- 
cause of the general dissatisfaction with the tariff situation and 
the growing burdens of militarism and the naval expenditures. 
It claims that there is a split in the Roman Catholic Center, 
caused by the discontent of the South German peasantry, which 
means Socialist gains. It claims that the secret-ballot law will 
make it impossible for the Prussian rural aristocracy to terrorize 
their tenants, while the liberal parties will not gain because their 
Liberalism is only of the sort that finds favor with the Govern- 
ment. It claims further that the attacks of the imperial Govern- 
ment upon the Socialists have disgusted many liberal-minded 
The National 
Liberal Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), wlfich might with more 


clerks, tradesmen, and corporation employees. 


correctness be described as the organ of the middle classes in the 
empire, remarks: 

“There is an impulse of energy in the ranks of Liberal citizen- 
ship. ‘The reports from the various election districts justify 
hope. The radical party groups may safely count upon repell- 
ing the onslaught of the Social-Democrats and even upon win- 
ning some of their seats. ‘The movement against the Clerical 
Center and that against the Agrarians is progressing favorably. 
A decisive defeat for the reactionary element seems assured if 
every one does his duty.” 


It is only when the foreign press is consulted that anything 
like a clear notion of the situation is presented, altho, of course, 
that notion is non-German and its accuracy can be gaged only 
The /ndépendance 
Belge (Brussels), a Liberal organ, noted for its hostility to Em- 
peror William, thinks that there can be no doubt of Socialist 
victory. 


when the result of the struggle is known. 


“It is evident,” says the Belgian paper, ‘that public 
opinion was mostly favorable to the political groups which fought 
the new tariff. It is feared, consequently, that the Socialists 
will gain enormously ”: 

“It is even feared that the Socialists will win over certain 
radical elements that were disagreeably impressed when the 
Liberal factions did not warmly oppose the protectionist tenden- 
cies of Count von Biilow. It must also be acknowledged that the 
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unfortunate words spoken by the Emperor regarding the in- 
cidents that led to the death of Herr Krupp offended those 
democratic elements which, while not supporters of the Socialist 
program, nevertheless think that the working classes have just 
grievances, and that it is a serious mistake on the part of the 
Government to show a systematic hostility to them and to drive 
them into violent opposition. It is thus foreseen that the result 
of the election will prove a success for the radical elements, and 
the Socialist group will return in greater strength than ever to 
the Reichstag.” 

In order to prevent this consummation, proceeds the paper 
just quoted, there was formed a plan for “a combination of all 
moderate parties, but this move, from the nature of the case, 
failed to have appreciable results, for it is certain that the great 
followed their leaders and 


mass of moderate Liberals have not 


have drawn perceptibly nearer to the progressives.” ‘The alarm 


felt by the well-to-do regarding the Government's policy in the 
matter of commercial treaties, soon to be negotiated with various 
governments, has added to the difficulty of the Liberals. “It is 
also said that the Government intends to free itself for good from 
the tyranny of the Agrarians, but the Government must reckon 
with the Emperor here, and he means to rest his personal power 
upon the Prussian aristocracy.” Our authority concludes: 


“In short, the situation is very obscure, and the fierceness of 
the contest makes it impossible to foresee the general result of 


thecoming elections. What may be regarded as probable is that 


the more radical groups will not lose strength, 
effort in official circles.” 


in spite of every 


The political situation in Germany is involved in such confu- 
sion that the outcome of the election defies prediction, thinks the 
Journal des Débats (Paris). ‘“’To sum the situation up in a few 
words,” it says, “parties which until now have been deemed 
antagonistic are trying to form a combination, but each one is 
eager to prevent its own absorption by its neighbor and to retain 


the dominant part in the coalition. This double tendency to 


effect a union of party with party, and to be suspicious one of the 


other, is the leading feature of al! the political groups. It says 


further that there is ‘‘a fairly close union of Protestant Conserva- 


tives and Center Catholics."— 7ranslations made for 'THeE Lit- 


ERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


INCONSISTENCY.—A prominent Chinaman, conversing with a correspon- 
dent of the London 77mes in Port Arthur, thus summed up the inconsis- 
tency of the European concert in China: “One day talkee flee port, next 
day wantchee custom-house.” 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN WAR CONTINGENCY.—“If Britannia is to continue 
to rule the waves she will have to keepasharp lookout in the Pacificasa 
probable scene of any future naval warfare,” says 7he Quarterly Review 
(London). “Further, in the event of our being at war with the United 
States, the Canadian-Pacific telegraph, passing, as it does, close to the 
American frontier, could be interrupted at many points with comparative 
ease; and Mr. McGrath has shown that the cutting of its wires would leave 
Canada at the mercy of her powerful southern neighbor.” 


ENGLAND’S MONROE DOCTRINE.—The announcement of the British 
Government that it would resist the establishment of a naval base or a 
fortified harbor on the Persian Gulf by any Power of continental Europe is 
hailed in the London press as “England's Monroe Doctrine.” The Vosssche 
Zeitung (Berlin) sees in the announcement a warning to Russia. This 
whole subject was exhaustively considered in these columns in our issue 
of April 11 last, British comment on the topic being, in the main, a repeti- 
tion of what we have already quoted. In Germany the feeling is that, as 
the National Zeitung (Berlin) puts it, “England seems resolved to proceed 
to extremes if necessary.” 


A LIBERAL VIEW OF BALFOUR.—“The truth is, there is no room for 
whiffling people like Balfour in the stern business of politics,” says an 
anonymous writer in 7he New Liberal Review (London). 
graces and elegancies amused at first. At present they excite other emo- 
tions. In vain his friends claim that he is the most lovable of men. Popu- 
larity among politicians is an evanescent quality, and Mr. Balfour has 
drawn very heavily on his store during the last year ortwo. A reputation 
for urbanity can not be allowed to cloak ignorance of detail, reckless inac- 
curacy of statement, and slothfulness in the discharge of the nation’s 
business. His posturings are beginning to disgust, and it is now discov- 


“His arts and 


ered that hislounging mental attitude is the only part of his nature, as it 
is publicly revealed, that isnot an elaborate affectation. 
heir living on Mr. Chamberlain’s savings.” 


He isa spendthrift 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, 


Born July 2, 1825— Died May 12, 1903 


BIRDS. 
Birds are singing round my window, 
Tunes 
And I hang my cage there daily, 
But I never catch a bird. 


the sweetest ever heard, 


So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 


And they sing there all day long: 
But they will not fold their pinions 
In the littie cage of Song! 
THE FLIGHT OF 


THE ARROW. 


The life of man 

Is an arrow’s flight, 
Out of darkness 
Into light, 

And out of light 
Into darkness again; 
Perhaps to pleasure, 
Perhaps to pain! 

There must be Something, 


Above, or below; 





HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE 


complete volumes of any of the standard magazines? 
If so, we can give you some information that will 


be valuable WRITE NOW stating name of 
magazine and how many volumes you have. 


THE WEIS COMPANY, 
140 Lagrange Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Adéle M. Shaw. | 
Craddock, 


(Modern | 


EASIER TO ROW 


‘Mullins’ Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 
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GONSERVATING 
INVESTMENTS 


NENG DLWSL 


—— pl a 


Safety of Principal 


is the standard by which to judge an investment. 


Until 


this is established all other conditions may be ignored. 


Remunerative Interest 


is attractive when it goes hand in hand with safety. 


Our Investments 


combine these two features; they are secured by tan- 
gible properties of definite values and we have had 
thirty-eight years’ experience in determining such values. 

The only investments we offer are those in which we 


have 
investor 


already placed our own funds; 


5% 5:;% 


they net the 


6% 


Our circulars are necessarily of interest to the conservative in- 
vestor and they will be mailed promptly upon request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


202 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 








Travelers wanted to carry as a side line 








Hutchins Horizontal 


ROLLER SWING 


Absolutely new, 
in hot 


a Rocking - Chair. 


better than an electric fan 
Operates as easy as 
Delightful motion. 


weather. 


Guaranteed not to make you sick. 


Special Discount on First Swing to Introduce Where 


we Have no Agent. 
Local Agents Wanted. Friis" 


Handsome 
one-pound aluminum model furnished. Address 


HUTCHINS ROLLER SWING CO., Box 105, Alton, Il. 








ABSOLUTELY SAFE 





Write Price 
to-day for 15 foot 

free boat crated 
catalogue, 


W. H. 





Made of steel. 
Cannot sink. 
family use, summer resorts, parks, Guaranteed, 


$29.00 


Air chamber each end. 
Require no eaulking. Ideal boat for 


Practically indestructible. 
Cannot lea 


MULLINS, 447 Depot Street, Salem, O. 











pe tee SUCCEED WHERE 
ARK TF Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


| 

| 

| 

Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N.Y.; Etc | 





CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon 
Colorado, We secure reduced 

rates on oe goods of intending settlers to = above 

States. Write for rates. Map of California, FRE 

TRANS ONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., L825 va ,Chieage 
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Somewhere unseen 

A mighty Bow, 

A Hand that tires not, 
A sleepless Eve 

That sees the arrows 
Fly, and fly ; 

One who knows 

Why we live—and die. 


ARAB SONG. 





Have a Reason 


for their name. The only shoes built 
on really anatomical lasts—constructed 
along hygienic lines, they conform to 
foot-form within, and meet every re- 
quirement of good form 
without. 










Write for 
handsome 


Catalogue 


UNION 
MADE 







Stock No. 65. 


Ludgate Last; 
Patent Corona 
Colt Kid (used 
in all our Patent 
shoes). 

Where we have no agent 
We Sell by Mail, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction or refund your money, 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKEBS, 
986 Main Street, CAMPELLO, MASS, 





Break thou my heart, ah, break it, 
If such thy pleasure be; 
Thy will is mine, what say I? 


’Tis more than mine to me. 


And if my life offend thee 
My passion and my 





Take thou my life, ah, tak 
$ut spare me thy disdain 
THREESCORE AND TEN. 


Who reach their threescore years and ten 
As I have mine, wit! 





tasignhn 





Are either more or less than men 
Not such am I. 





Iam not of them: life to me 
Has been astrange bewildered dream, 
Wherein I knew not things that be 


From things that seem. 


I thought, I hoped, I knew one thing, 
And had one gift, when I was young— 
The impulse and the power to sing, 
And sol sung. 





To have a place in the high choir 








WILLIAM 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or’sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 
luxury and economy. 


25¢. of all druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


STICK 





‘SHAVING 


Of poets, and deserve the same— 
What more could mortal man desire 
Than poet’s fame? 


I sought it long, but never found; 
The choir so full wasand so strong 
The jubilant voices there, they drowned 
My simple song. 


Men would not hear me then, and now 
I care not, I accept my fate. 
When white hairs thatch the furrowed brow 
Crowns come too late! 


The best of life went long ago 
From me; it was not much at best; 
Only the love that young hearts know, 
The dear unrest, 


Back on my past, through gathering tears 
Once more I cast my eyes, and see 
Bright shapes that in my better years 
Surrounded me! 


They left me here, they left me there, 
Went down dark pathways, one by one,— 
The wise, the great, the young, the fair ; 
But I went on, 
AndIgoon! And bad or good, 
The old allotted years of men 
I have endured as best I could, 
Threescore and ten! 


THE TENT. 
(Persian.) 


When my bier is borne to the grave, 
And its burden is laid in the ground, 





Think not that Rumi is there, 





Why ‘“‘Steel’”’ Office 
Equipment ? 


Because it guards your in- 
terests and preserves the 
nage in your establishment 
y protecting all papers 
and documents from fire, 
water, dust, mice, rats, 
germs, etc. Our Metal 
Furniture (Filing Cabinets, 
Card Indexes, Desks and 
Tables) is the ‘‘ Armor 
plate of modern business.” 


If Interested write for particulars 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
Metal Ceilings, Fireproofing, Roofing, Siding, ete. 








Nor cry like the mourners around 
“He is gone—allis over! Farewell!” 
But go on your ways again. 
And forgetting your own petty loss, 
Remember his infinite gain ; 

For know ti/&t this world isa tent 
And life but a dream in the night, 
Till Death plucks the curtains apart, 

And awakens the sleeper with light. 





100 Real Estate and Business Deals a Week 


Isa very good record, but my very practical method is 
the best ever used to bring buyer and seller together. 
I have people traveling about most all the time, in- 
specting properties and propositions. If you want to 
buy or sell, write me fully and I will tell you how I do 
it easy, cheap, quick and confidential. Best references. 
4,000 correspondents. Write meto-day (not to-morrow). 
J. Allen Stephens, Main Office, 253 Willard Building, 
Muncie, Ind. Est. 1892 
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The best 


Furnishing 


Stores. 








No. 9 
We will send picture No. 9, 
g'5xI11, without advertisement, 
for four cents in stamps with 
small catalogue. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., 
431 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


See that this 
trade-mark is on 





all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy 














earn $40 per week or more. 
ence, refereuces. Dopp, Meap & Co., NewYork. 
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Compounded twice a year on all 
amounts from $1 up. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, STRONG, 
CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
ASSETS OVER $1,250,000 
YOU CAN 


BANK BY MAIL 


Open an account to-day, or 
SEND AT ONCE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CARFIELD SAVINCS BANK 
“*The Colonial’? CLEVELAND, OHIO 








“It’s So Handy” 


The Weis Envelope Scrap Book for 
recipes, etc. It will hold and 
index for ready refer- 
ence from 500 to 1,000 
clippings, bound in 
Vellum de Luxe 
stamped side and 
back, size 6x10 (20 
envelopes.) Only 
75c. at Station- 
ers or of us by mail, 
same price. If ordin- 
ary Scrap Books 
are wanted ask for 


**Weis Scrap Book,’’ strong and cheap. 
Sent Free, our booklet of magazine binders, 

scrap books, clips, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 
The Weis Binder Co. 140 76ttpo/s. 
Makers of the famous “‘Wels Brush Mucilage Tubes." 





WANTED—“«tive: educated men of 


business ability who wish to 
Give age, experi- 





KLIPS a2: sattard’se Pittsteld, mass. 
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api eseilpaaroenn -Make Money in Real Estate~ 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 





“ ” 
At the World Famous “Soo. 
A little sun, a little rain, | Te ge TR a a 
A soft wind blowing from the west = ; ee , 


And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, asudden dream— 
And life as dry as desert dust . ae . 
A few of the many Mills (Brown Stone Buildings) and St. Mary’s River. 
No other place in America is so magnificently enterprising and promises such great future prosperity. Backed by 
So simple is the heart of man the gigantic ** Allied Companies ”’ with a capital of $117,000,000.00 (and subsidized by the Dominion Government) 
which builds, owns and operates such immense institutions as the following: The largest Pulp Mills in the world ; 
: Steel Rail Mills, employing 1,000 men’; Blast Furnaces, Sulphide Mill, Iron Works, Reduction Works, Machine 
Ten thousand years since it began Shops, Veneer Works, Alkali Works, Charcoal Works, Tube Works, Nickel Smelter, Saw Mills, Steamship Lines, 
Have left it younger than a boy. Ferries, Railroads, Electric Street Car Lines, Water Works, Electric Light Plant, Water Power Canals, fabulously 
, ‘ rich [ron, Nickel, Gold and other mines, and many other immense industries in project, in which limitless millions 
are already invested and are to be invested in the development of the “Soo” into a mighty industrial center, 
making it verily the ‘* Pittsburg of the North.” 


Is fresher than a mountain stream, 


So ready for new hope and joy ; 


Note the marvelous record of the Canadian Soo’s recent growth. Population for 1900 was 5,000, in 1903 is 
Modern Beauty. 18,000. Assessed Real Estate value in 1900 $1,700,000, in 1903 $7,000,000 (with bulk of industries exempt from 
By ARTHUR SYMONS taxation). Number of Manufacturing Plants in 1900, 5 ; in 1903, 20. Number of employees in same in 1900 was 500, 
: . in 1903 over 5,000, with annual pay-roll of $2,500,000, and when improvements now projected are complete 25,000 
Iam a little torch, she saith, and what to me men will be employed. Most of this great increase has been in the past 18 months. 


as ee ‘ : he ‘‘ Soo ” is the literal power-house for the world. On both sides of the river there are water power canals 
If the moth die of me? Iam the flame built and under construction that develop 110,000 horse-power. Qur cheap power brings the factories. 
Of Beauty, and I burn that all may see - 
Beauty, and I have neither joy nor shame, Real Estate Values are Doubling 
But live with that clear light of perfect fire at the ‘‘ Soo,” from the actual growth of the industrial interests 
- and the population—not from speculation. Last year 500 houses 
were built here and more than that will be built thisyear. Good 
building sites are limited and will never be so cheap again. The 
*« Allied Companies ’’ do not own property, except as needed for 





Which is to men the death of their desire. 


Iam Yseult and Helen, I have seen 


Troy burn, and the most loving knight lie dead. their own uses, and do not deal in real estate in any way. 
The world has been my mirror, time has been $ We own 
My breath upon the glass; and men have said, Send $10 and Secure a Lot. the very 


choicest tracts of building property in the “Soo.’” Our Highland 


Age after age, in rapture and despair, Park addition has beautiful location overlooking the river. Good 





Love’s poor few words, before my image there. houses built on and around it. Half of these lots have been 

bought by “‘ Soo ”’ residents and visitors, and many are building. The t “Soo” Locks through 
I live, and am immortal ; in my eyes To interest investors and those seeking an ideal home-site, or a which 25,000 vessels pass annually ; 
The sorrow of the world, and on my lips growing field to locate in, we offer remaining lots cheap and o} } 


n 
ons : ; : easy terms. Lots run 38x 105 ft, to lane. Only $10 down and $6 a month buys these choice lots. Price, if you bu 
The joy of life, mingle to make me wise ; now, only $200, but they are worth more, and on September 1st unsold lots will advance to $225 each. We will 
Yet now the day is darkened with eclipse : return all ayments in full with 6% interest to anyone who purchases a lot from us and who visits the Soo within two 
Who is there lives for beauty? Still amI years of the date of purchase and is not fully satisfied with his investment. If purchaser dies after one year’s pay- 
on ‘ ; ¥ , ments are made we will deed the property with clear title to his estate or heirs. Send without delay, or this tract 
The torch, but where’s the moth that still dares |] will be sold out. Alorders entered in rotation as received. 
die? | Highland Park has graded streets, shade trees ney oy oe ye yamatetoes. pct to boty wets mavens by 1908, 
Ld J e D or yh ) x , etc., the wonderful ** Soo, 

Our 1 Soo Books Free nt t growth and promises for the future. Those in search of a loca- 
tion with promising prospect for the investor, the labor- and home-seeker, the opportunity-seeking professional man or 
manufacturer, are requested to write to us for particulars in detail. Address, 


PERSONALS. a ey here. Ghe Wilcox - Eldridge Co., Ltd. 


Nt ¢, Soo, Mich. 
Beaten for Office by a High Hat.—“ When I peo nyt Tree anaes Box 901, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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was elected tothe Forty-seventh Congress,” says 





Representative William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, in 


Zhe Saturday Evening Post, “a good friend of 













































































mine, who had assisted in managing my campaign » 
and knew the sentiment of the people in the 
Eighth Iowa District, said: l b “We ° k C 
AO ap - The Globe=Wernicke Co. 
epburn, lve got only one piece of advice to 
F ; : i " - h Ave., Chi s 
give you, and that is: don’t get the big head there 500. 268 Groctean Row Kerk CINCINNATI. p 7 pe alg me ay wre = 
in Washington and come back here with a high 
hat. Stick to your slouch, and your chances for Of some use in every office—of 
reelection are excellent.’ Acting on his sugges- : oh : ; . I r 
tion I shunned high hats and was sent to two Con- many uses in some offices—the 
gresses. 
“During the session of the Forty-ninth Con- Globe“Wernicke €) 
gress, however, I was chosen with others to escort a 
the body of a deceased member to San Francisco. CARD INDEX SYSTEM Gey 
Asa mark of respect I worea high hat with the “ . » 
records any information in any > 
desired arrangement. Adapted 
T S rT | t to 1,001 uses. Furnished in 
0 oma nvestors both solid and sectional cabinets. 
Who Do Not Receive Fully described in catalogue 
402-K. 
\ ’E would like to show you how this company has 
steadily grown stronger while its actively em- 
ployed funds earn 5 per cent. for every patron. 
Write for the facts in detail. : Eres 
5 per cent. per annum paid quar- 
id by check. Withdrawals at OS A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
pleasure without loss of divi- 
dends. Under supervision of IN YOUR OFFICE 
New York Banking Department. ill d trate its advant 
w emonstrate its advantages. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000 . : 
Assets . .. . $1,600,000 f Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most com- 
mae’ plete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN shipped, privilege of inspection. 
CO., 1139 Broadway, New York. ars TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
1% Barclay Street, New York. 124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte St., KansasCity. 536 California Street, tan Francisco 4 
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assimilation insures you absolutely from 


attire On the way bac 
still wearing that hat, I stopped off at lowa 
‘See here, Hepburn,’ exclaimed my p 
adviser, °* it hat wo d It uin you he 
“I ven ed to eve lat my constitue 
Se would not turn me down mere! acco 
When You ca the style of hat | wore. B I was wofully beat 
Hardwood Floor ‘at the next election. W a | ld th 
i ’ ol discarde fend yr head-veat ’ O oe 
think of Johnson’s Prepared tal m4 iscarded my — a uch would you fa 
Wax. It is recognized every- and altho it was too late to redeem my reputat : 
where as the World’s Stand- for that year, I managed in time to live down my er have, if you c uld have 
ard Floor Polish. indiscretion and was reelected to the Fifty-third _ 
Your hardwood floors can Congre Since then I have been honored by t . 
gress. mince 1en i ave een honores< rm ~ ~y=% 
be kept in perfect condition confidence of my constituents, and no occasion your choice, transparent 
with less exertion and worry ENE RP Te EE TI a f 
with our Wax than with <n gga ian agis, S aa iineaerabaeeallaas ieee skin or perfect features ? 
any otber. 
Ask your dealer and insist 
on having How He Keeps Contented, W. H. Truesdale. All the world would 
president of the Delaware and Lackawanna Rail 
() nson’ ‘ road, says Success (June was discussing the choose one way; an 4d you 
question of happiness w a friend, not long agi 
™ 
Prepared Wax Various arguments were advanced as to the best can have it me -asurably, 
way to find contentment. Said Mr. Truesdale * 
; ‘ > ~» © 
If you use Pears’ Soa 
SPECIAL: Send us the name of “I was ereativ impressed with 1 ) P 
your paint or drug dealer who * greatly impressed = r | 1 
does not handle our wax and we cently had with the president of a - , 
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appreciation of him was written by William 
Marion Reedy, editor of the St. Louis Mirror, for 
The New Yorker : 


“Mr. Francis isan iron man. He never wearies. 
He never utterly neglects his own business. He 
will buy or sell a million bushels of wheat in the 
midst of a discussion in the executive committee 
as to the kind of gargoyles that ought to decorate 
the Fisheries Building. He jumps out of town at 
the drop of the hat, and doesn’t know when he’s 
coming back, and he banquets at least once every 
evening, with telegrams, cablegrams, and long- 
distance phone messages punctuating the courses, 
He receives delegations from all the ends of the 
world. He soothes the angry concession seeker. 
He consults the architects and then turns to de- 
liberate with the board of Lady Managers. He 
sees men who want police jobs on the grounds, 
and then he dictates a cablegram toa represen- 
tative of the French Government who has com- 
plained that the Bourbon lilies appear in the Fair 
banner or emblem instead of the tricolor. And 
he does itall with a smile, He is never ruffled, to 
outward seeming, at least. He does not appear to 
be conscious that he is doing a giant’s work. He 
can talk with three men about three different 
things at once. He never forgets a man’s name, 
or when or where he met that man. He appears 
to consult everybody, but the consultation usually 
ends in the decision being that for which Francis 
has contended. He has sat down on the national 
commission and squelched it into unmitigated 
secondariness in the management of the Fair, and 
yet to see him with the national commissioners 
one would think that he was all deference to them 
and only wrought their wills. He has absolutely 
‘corked up’ all the big papers in St. Louis, so that 
never a line of criticism has appeared in them con- 
cerning his management of the Fair. He is the 
only man in St. Louis who has any ‘influence’ 
worth speaking of with the city administration. 
It is his when he Wants it for any of the purposes 
of the Fair, and this was just what a great many 
people did not think would be the case when the 
present city administration came into power. ... 

“It is said he is always out for ‘Number One,’ 
but his ‘ Number One,’ even his enemies must ad- 
mit, is the success of the Fair. Mr. Francis is not 
aman given to giving away his money, but he gives 
himself completely to a cause, and his time is 
worth more than most people’s money. Mr. 
Francis is cautious with every one, but he can not 
affordto carry himself too much on the open. He 
does not take many into his confidence, but too 
many cooks spoil the broth, even if two heads are 


better than one. One thing all must admit. He | 


‘gets there,’ and he does it with fineaplomb. He 
is the man who knows his job. He aggrandizes 
himself, but he does not crush others. If he dom- 
inates his town and that town’s greatest under- 
taking, he does it by virtue of his character. The 
men in St. Louis who have given him his free hand 
and his supreme authority, even while they re- 
sent some of the results of their surrender to him, 
agree that it is the best thing they could have 
done.” 


Stuart Robson’s Jocularity.—One of the late 
Stuart Robson's most disastrous theatrical fail- 
ures, says the San Francisco Argonau/, was the 
dramatization of “ The Gadfly,” which he produced 
for two weeks in New York several years ago. 


“The Saturday night when the play had its last 
production,” says an actor who was in his com- 
pany, “ he was in a very jocular mood, ‘ Think 
of,it,’ said he, as he stood in the wings prepara- 
tory to going on; ‘think of it! It has cost me 
$1,000 every time I played this part. [The loss for 
the three weeks was $20,000.] Talk about your 
public-spirited citizens! Where do I come in? 
Where is my monument? And look how calm and 
indifferent those fourteen of the lost, strayed, or 
stolen are out there in the audience over the honor 
that is about to be conferred upon them. You’d 
think from the way they sit that they didn’t know 
that it costs me about $100 apiece to entertain 
them. Look at that fine sample of respectability 
over there, with the red whiskers and Edam 
cheese-head—think of spending $100 to entertain 
him.’ All through the enfr’acfes he was in the 
liveliest of moods. ‘I have a good mind to make 
a speech,’ he said, after the firstact. He assumed 
a mock threatening attitude. ‘Yes, sir, I’ve a 
good mind to go out and tell them that they don’t 
know anything about art—d /a Mansfield. What 
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the next act he came in and said: ‘I’ve relented— 
they look too innocent.’” 


Coming Events. 


June 17.—Iowa Democratic State Convention, at 
Des Moines. 





June 23-30.—Christian Workers’ Convention, at 
Chicago, 


June 25-27.—-Convention of the Woman’s National 
Single-Tax League, at New Haven, Conn. 


June 29-30.—Convention of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 29-July 4.—Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, at Detroit, Mich. 


Current Events. 








Foreign. 


THE BALKANS, 

June 1.—Further details of the massacre at 
Smerdesh are received. 

June 2.—Advices from Sofia say the situation is 
improving ; many Bulgarians have been re- 
leased from Turkish prisons. 

June 4 3ashibazouks massacre a Turkish vil- 
lage and kill 200 inhabitants. 


June 6.—Four Bulgarians are convicted of the 
dynamite outrages at Salonica and sene 
tenced to death. 


June 7.—Bulgarian revolutionists are defeated 








by Turkish troops in a six-hours’ fight on | 


the Servian border. 


CHINA, 
June 1.—The rebellion in Southern China is 
spreading; Linanfu, it is reported, has been 
retaken by the Chinese troops. 


June 4.—One hundred and fifty thousand people 
are reported destitute and starving because 
of the famine in Kwang-Si province and that 
children are sold for money to buy food. 


June s5.—Reports from Manchuria show that 
Russia is making every preparation for per- 
manent occupation, 


June 7.—Minister Conger asks Secretary Hav to 
inquire into the authenticity of the alleged 
utterances of Count Cassini in regard to the 
correctness of Mr. Conger’s statements as to 
Russian demands on China. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


June 1.—Negotiations for the Cuban loan of $35,- 
000,000 are opened in London. 
The Colombian Congress is called to meet in 
extra session on June 20. 
Premier Prior, of British Colombia, is dis- 
missed from office. 
June 2.—Troops are called out in Agram, Croa- 
tia, to quell the rioters. 
The French defeat the Algerians at Figuig and 
enter the town. 
Cooperative societies of England protest 


against Joseph Chamberlain’s preferential 
tariffs scheme. 


June 3.—Iona Island, in the Hebrides, is sold to 
the Carthusian monks expelled from France. 
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who had sheep on the ranch last year, received 61 cents per sheep for their share of the wool, and 
64 cents for their share of the lambs, making fully 40 per cent. interest on their investment. The 
Company issues an illustrated paper called The Montana Co-Operative Colonist, containing pictures 
of the ranch and telling all about the Company. This paper is sent free to all who address 
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Fire destroys the state pawnbroking estab- 
lishment at Naples; the loss is estimated at 
$2. 400,000, 

June 4.—Japanis reported to be massing troops 
in Korea, preparatory to an advance into 
Manchuria. 

Australian colonies indorse Colonial Secretary 
Chamberlain’s plan fora preferential tariff. 

June 5 —The Cape Colony Parliament is opened. 

June 6.—Reports state that the Pope’s health is 
steadily declining. 

June 7.—One hundred persons are drowned ina 
collision of two steainers near Marseilles. 

The Czar authorizes the giving of instruction 


in the Catholic religion in the middle-class 
schools of Poland in the Polish language, 


Domestic. 
THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP. 


June 2 President Roosevelt 
speaking at Dennison. 


enters Iowa, 
June 3.—The President is enthusiastically re- 
ceived in several cities of Illinois. 


June 4.—The President makes the last speech of 
his tour at Danville, Ill., and starts for 
Washington. 


June s.—The President arrives in Washington. 


THE FLOOD SITUATION, 


June x.—Kansas City is the center of the flood 
peril; it is estimated that twenty thousand 
people are homeless ; the situation in Topeka 
is improved. 


June 2.—Topeka appeals for outside aid; the 
Mississippi River rises and passes the danger 
point at St. Louis. 


June 3 —Conditions at Kansas City, Topeka, and 
Des Moines continue to improve. 


June 4—The flood subsides at Topeka suffi- 
ciently to show the damage wrought; at St. 
Louis the Mississippi continued to rise. 


June 6.—The Mississippi breaks through the 
Sny levee, below St. Louis, entailing great 
loss. 

June 7.—The Mississippi at St. Louis reaches 
the highest point since 1858, doing still 
further damage. 


e 
THE POST-OFFICE SCANDALS. 


June 2.—Perry S. Heath, former assistant post- 
3 aster-general, replies to the charges of S. 
- Tulloch. 


aa 4.—The case against A. M. Machen, charg- 
ing bribery in connection with postal con- 
tracts, is presented to the United States 
Grand Jury in Washington. 


june 5.—A. M. Machen is indicted on the charge 
of accepting bribes; T. W. McGregor and C. 
E. Upton are arrested, charged with de- 
frauding the Government. 


June 6.—President Roosevelt instructs Post- 
master-General Payne to make the investi- 
gation of the Post-Office Department sweep- 
ing and thorough. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


June 1.—A tornado strikes Gainesville, Ga., kill- 
ing more than a hundred people. 

The United States Supreme Court decides 
that the conviction of Mankichi of murder in 
Hawaii, by a majority vote of the jury, is 
valid on the ground that the old laws of Ha- 
waii were in force at the time; it refuses to 
grant a writ of habeas corpus for Whitaker 
Wright, the London promoter. 


June 2.—The United Mine Workers threaten an- 
other anthracite strike unless the district 
presidents are recognized as members of the 
conciliation board. 

Secretary Hay agrees to receive a committee 
of Jews, who will present testimony on the 
Kishineff massacre. 


June 3.—The ‘mine operators issue a statement 
defining their position ; a miners’ convention 
is called to meet on June is to vote on the 
strike question. 


June 4.—The Ohio Republican State Convention 
indorses President Roosevelt for nomination 
next year; Myron T. Herrick is nominated 
for governor, 

Forest fires rage in New Jersey, Long Island, 
New England, the Adirondacks, and Canada. 


June 6.—Considerable damage is done by a 
oe at Clifton, S. C.; eighty lives are 
ost. 
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Fargo, N. D. 
No. Conee,, 


Buffalo, N. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Columbus, O 
Portland, Ore. 
Harrisburg, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
211 N. Capitol St. 


Crab Orchard, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
1628-38 Felicity St. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, | — 
Kansas Cit 
St. Louis, Men 


Atlanta, Ga. Boulder Hot Springs, Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Dwight, Ill. Boulder, Mont. 812 N. Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Charleston, Ind. Omaha, Neb Providence, R. I. Toronto, Ont. 


, 
Cor. Leavenworth 
and agth St. 


Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


“* Non- Heredity of Inebriety,’’ by Dr, Leslie E. 
mailed upon application. 


WHAT THE RT. REV. JOHN SHANLEY, 
BISHOP OF NORTH DAKOTA, SAYS: 


It is because I know it does 
save them, because I know 
it is God’s truth, that I take 
the deepest interest in the 
Keeley Cure, and so long as 
I live I shall raise my voice 
in advocating its efficacy. 


Rt. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY, 
Bishop of North Dakota. 


Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs 
of its success, sent free upon application to any of the 
institutions named. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
N.H. Columbia, S. C, 
y. Sioux Falls, S, D. 
Dallas, Tex., 
Bellevue Place. 
SaltLakeCity,Utah 
Pa. Richmond, Va. 





Winnipeg, Man. 
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Keel 
hdd LesLig E. KEELEY, M.D., LL. D. 




















ROBERT MANTELL, 


Send your address to-day 
GRIM-INE will do. 


CRIM-INE: ‘ Forward me two boxes of ME-G 
the greatest headache and neuralgia cure ever eatin rA~ like magic, ” 


Sold by all drugg 
Tue Dr. WaiTeHaLeh Me-Grim-ine Co., 157 N. Main St., Sourw Beno, Ino, 


ME-CRIM-INE 


A positive, permanent cure for ME-CRIM (a half-headache) and all other 
forms of Headache and Neuralgia. I will sto 
uting this number of free samples of M 
who will send to me—to prove th 


CURES HEADACHES aun NEURALCIA 


500,000 headaches by distrib- 
-GRIM-INE to all sufferers 
nat ME-CRIM-INE 


says of ME- 


the famous tra owt 
M-INE E atonce. Itis 


for a free sample which will prove what ME- 
yists. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











CHESS. 


All communications for this Department shou 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’) 


Problem 835. 
A Prize-winner. 
3y MAXIMOW, 


Black 


Five Pieces, 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves, 


Problem 836. 


First-Prize B. C. VW. Problem-Tourney. 


Motto: “A fairly fashioned fancy.” 


Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves, 
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Concerning 732. First-Prize Two-er. 


A blunder in giving Black’s reply to the “try” 
Q-R 4 has caused much discussion as to the 
soundness of this wonderful problem. Black’s re- 
ply to Q—R 4 is K—Q 3and not Q—R 8. We have 
received an “exhaustive analysis " trying to prove 
that Q—R 4is another key, giving fifteen mates 
with the B and fourteen mates with the Q; but 
the gentlemen who sent this analysis overlooked 
ey ae 

K—Q 3. 

We apologize to our solvers for 
blunder, Q—R 8, instead of K 
ing them so much trouble. 


making the 
Q 3, and thus caus- 


To Owners of Gasoline Segue, 
Aut hil ft hh , etc. 


= Auto-Sparker 


does away with all starting and run- 
ning batteries, their annoyance and 
expense. No belt—noswitch—no bat- 
teries. Can be attached to any engine 
sgoow using batteries. Fully guaran 
teed ; write for descriptive catalog. 











Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
67 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 
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Up Hill 
or Down 


All Roads Althe to 








Ghe Oldsmobile 


There is no better car for a long country tour than the 
standard runabout of the world. 
causes no anxiety—there is ‘Nothing to watch but the road.” 

Price $650.00 
Selling agencies are established in all the larger cities, where we 


shall be glad to give you a practical demonstration on the road. 
Write for illustrated book to Dept. H. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 


FACTORIES, DETROIT ANDgLANSING 


Its simple mechanism 

















Boss of the Road 





The FORDMOBILE, with detachable tonneau, $850 


For beauty of finish it is unequaled 


The latest and best 


This new light touring- 
car fills the demand for 
an automobile between a 
heavy 


runabout and a 


touring-car. It is posi- 


tively the most perfect 


machine on the market, 
having overcome all 
drawbacks such as smell, 
noise, common 
to all 
Au. 
simple that a boy of fif- 
teen can run it. 


jolt, etc., 
other makes of 


o-Carriages. It is so 


—ard we promise immediate delivery. 


We haven’t space enough to enter into its mechanical detail, but if you are interested in 
the newest and most advanced auto manufactured to-day write us for particulars. 


FORD MOTOR CO., 698 Mack Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 




















If You Want to Know How to Reach and Hold an Audience, Read 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


Or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
advice by Nathan Sheppard. 
paid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, P ublishers, New 


Practical 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, post- 
York. 





Under My Own Roof 


The story of the making of an ideal suburban home. 
By AvELAIDE L. Rouse. Illustrated. $1.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 








Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Ghe Finest Obtainable.”’ Vienna King’s Gambit Tourney. 
In this tourney Tschigorin takes first prize, 
1D) MIOPHII E $198.75; Marshall second, $116.25; Marco third, 
$77.50. The final score is: 
UNDERWEAR | eee 
= Won... | a £ *# ©O A aAo s ~ a 
Made in France of the best and ——_—_—_ ——— 
most carefully selected wool Lost .......+- eee ee 
for Men, Women and Children. ee, eee a ee 
m & ee oe CSB NRO SC WH 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED —. ps Oe FI . d G li 
NOT TO SHRINK ee a ee ee eed ectric and Wasoline 
Sisal t.osunde cree 2 ' ) 
or Money Refunde Schlechter... |——-=—= geo = =o | Vehicles for Touring, Pleasure 
Each garment is individually treated by a secret ———————— a - °° -. ; ~ ; 
process which makes it pesitively unshrinKable, [aie jp oR” RR - : © © | II Driving, Private Carriage Service 
under any conditions, and at the same time strength- Swiderski .... at. \ Ss ee —/- © “~ 2 ee 
— fibre and preserves its beautiful softness. = Hat > = = = == and all kinds of business uses. 
i ’ Teichmann,.. |—~ = 
“ DERMOPHILE—Friend to the SKin "’— | ae °° a 
costs no more than SHRINKABLE MAKES of Same Mieses Sethas <2. - —- es | 
Quality Wool aes torn Ree S88. et. | 
All dealers wno sell the best have Dermophile in rs —— a e |i 
Ask to see the Summer Maroczy ..... o * : Ae Be ¥ R a 
Weights. —---- A a —a 
ee re a zo 
Booklet free on appli- Pillsbury ..... ~~ : a = n = ° o | 
cation to a - - et 2 - 
c— -_— = rr ° = 0 
: Marco i Seale StS ative = 
The Dermophile Co. Si iimaie MET elle SRM ’ 
_ 5 = Oo = aeo. 
456 Broome St., Marshall..... * ______— - =~ —— q 
New York, : pT Ia: a 
TRANE-MARK Pee ; ce wmeoeoe-~ 6 6 
| Tschigorin ... |\——-35 -s5 -~@o-= OSC 
| - = = 
| g Si : biG 
ie 7 is ec qv 
| = ie Ee - S ts 
Cc - | 7 a 5 BB; 
ompiexion ez |x - >< # Columbia Electric Victoria 
can be made soft, smooth, and free ae oe ae ae et 5 ee Seicnaniiath witiun stenten chain ant 
{ i | : io . Sah . = 3 4 i | esenting the most effective combination of 3 ‘ 
from — by the daily use - 1} Ss = . > : v = 2 utility to be found in a single-seated electric auto- 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, ani 1} zs a a 2 29 fi 2& & mobile. Its comfort, elegance and ease of control 
stops fermentation. This causes a | || a, PRB ESE SR SER adapt it admirably to ladies’ use 
tapid clearing of the complexion, HSSBESESSH NAC 
= ~~ Ww x 





URRAY’S iL | 3 
CHARCOAL TABLETS jj | A Fine Ending. Our New Catalogue will be 


t ent game between M. W of the Uni- mailed on request 
are com posed of pure Charcoal. In a recent game between M. W. H., 


versity of Virginia, and Miss Nannie Humphreys, 
FREE -onetull size 25c. box, mailed ite <i beth PPE eS 3 ; ate al 
once only, upon receipt of 2c, stamp. a student of the Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 


A.J. Ditman, 4| Astor House, N.Y. 


In print and illustration this catalogue is 
the most artistic book of its kind ever 
issued. The pictures and description cover 





lege, Lyn 


iburg, Va., the former (White) by sac- 
l 



















rifices forced a position essentially as follows : the full line of Columbia automobiles, in 

cluding electric Runabouts, Victorias, 

es? y Y Phaetons, Surreys, Tonneaus, Cabriolets, 

= ‘yy VY = ZT Coupes, Broughams, Hansoms, Busses, 

Y YY, AY WY or Special Service and Delivery Wagons, 

has more 4 ‘ Ye AF Yj Uy Yay Trucks, and the new 24-H. P. Columbia 
enGuranes y WY), Gasoline Touring Car. 

he wears an dp WYyy 4 


: Fos b 
Ye Orders for Broughams and Coupes 


_ ¥ y y 
$) Y ; for September delivery should be placed 
A prominent manufacturer, whose wares 


iwi Wy | W, i || immediately. 

are known the world over, once said: “If it 2s { Q v, Yh) 2 Vf “ a . 

were in my power to do so, I would insist | WY; $Y Wf, WY; Electric Vehicle Company 
' 
i 


upon every man in my employ from the j ] YY, y 
7 ’ P HARTFORD, CONN. 
@® 847i 3 
J % Vi aS ¢ 3 
Vf, YW 


general manager down to the day laborer, 
WY, 
Wy 


O-P-C suspensory 


wearing an O-P-C suspensory. It would 
increase their value to me. It would 
increase their value to themselves, because 
of the greater vitality.” 

Every man experiences at times, that tired- 
out, worn-out feeling. That is when an 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 134-136-138 W. 39th Street 
Opposite Metropolitan Opera House. 


San | 


Wh 




















O-P-C suspensory will help him most, simply BOSTON: 74-76-78 Stanhope Street 
because it relieves the strain, which, in a ; _ CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Avenue 
— manent is the cause of his trouble. By what move does White force a win? Andin|(L 

‘ry an O-P-C suspensory. You will be ee ba te oa 
surprised at the eae. y how many moves can he mate! 


Every man should wear one. A great — - ———-- —___-— — 
many do, 








































































































ul ONE P ARENT 
Your druggist has O-P-C suspensories and ape 
can give you a copy of our booklet, * The a & 
Struggle for Supremacy.” It tells why, - { Ine 
under the rush and grind of modern life, “ADe we s 
every healthy normal, man should wear an . aan eae vse 
O-P-C suspensory,. = Vere ere BULTIPUES  Devibes 
If your druggist does not have our book | “ a a a a 
send us his name for a free copy. ‘ 5 a. 
No. 2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00. . rrr rs 
No. 3 O-P-C silk, €1.50. P eee 
Every druggist is authorized to refund the SD ecteteet. © Meet SUK ENsETT. tows 
money if purchaser is hot entirely satisfied. pa Ns cial 








Ask for O-P-C and ‘“‘Get the Right Brand.” 


sane oF THE GLE ADJUSTABLE 
Bauer & Black, 267 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U.S.A. Steel Lawn Fence 

















is atrong, light, durable, cheap. For a substan- Business me n ne od you. Take 
tial durable fence, easily put up, and that stays Soka tanta Atl canis 
6 Te. ‘ put up there is nothing “justas good.” Suita- anoh. ‘send ter itnenionte 
‘ ble for Lawns, Cemeteries, School Yards, Churches — z - - 
M AP LEW oO oO D near Cincinnati, and other enclosures, it meets every condition. E. M. WOLF, Mer., ° ° OSW EGO, N.Y. 
+ Ohio, Graceful in appearance, it can be adjusted to run 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and up and down hill. Strong in_ construction, it — - 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. stands every reasonable test. Send for free circular. 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us 





The N. Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d. 1890. Unique 
Home Treatment if Desired. Address THe Dr. J. L. GLEN MANUFAGTURING CO., Box 106, Elwood City, Pa. AUTHORS! in position and success. Kevision and-criticism 


STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y.City 
Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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From the Vienna Gambit Tourney. 


Muzio. 
SCHLECHTER, TSCHIGORIN, | SCHLECHTER, TSCHIGORIN, 
Wattle. Black. White. Black 

1P—K4-* P—K,4 16 Kt—Q2 QOR—K Bsq 
2P—KB,4 Px P \17 Kt—B 4 Kt—Q sq 

3 Kt—K B 3 P—K Kt4 1% Kt—K3 P—B3 

4 B—B,4 P—Kt 5 19 P—K Kt 4 Kt—K 3 

5 Castles Px Kt 20 Kt-Bs5ch Ktx Kt 
6Q0xP Q-K 2 21K Px Kt Kt—Kt2 
7P—Q,4 kt—Q B 3 22 P—B6é6ch Rx P 
"BOxP 3—R 3 23kRxR KxR 
g9QxPch OxQ 24 R-K BsqchK—Kt4 

wo Bx Qch K—Qsq 25 R—B 7 KtxB 
mP—B, Bx B 6RxB Kt—Bs5 
wzwRxb Kt—R 3 27 K—R2 K—R 5 
13B—R5 P—( 2RxQP P—KR,4 


» Resigns. 


23 
%443R—Bsq K--Ka2 
15 P—K R3 B—Q2 


~ 


Knights’ Gambit. 





MARCO. MARSHALL. MARCO, MARSHALI., 
White. Biack, | White. Blac 
1P—K,4 P—K 4 13 Kt—-B3z QKt—B3 
2P—KB, Px P 14 B—Q 2 P—K R 3 
3 Kt—KB3P—KB4 15 R—K 2 P—K Kt4 
[4PxP P—Q4 16 Q R-K sq P—Kt5 
5 P--Q4 B—Q 3 17 Kt-K R4 B—R2 
6B-Q3 Q—K 2 ch i%Ktx Kt Ktx Kt 
7K—B2 Kt—K B 3 19 Bx Kt BxB 
8R—Ksq Kt—Ks5sch j20Q0xB P—B 6 
9 K—Kt BxP 21QxPch Q—Kt4 
10 P—B 4 Castles 22 QxQch x Q 
mPxP Q Kt—Q2 |23 Ktx P Resigns. 
12 Q—B2 Q R—K sq 
Bishop’s Gambit. 
MAROCZY, GUNSBERG. MAROCZY. GUNS8ERG, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
vy P—K P—K 4 l1t4 Px P PxP 
a2P—KB,4 PxP i~RxR BxR 
3 B—B,4 P—-Q,4 16 Bx P (Bz) Q—R2 
4BxP Q— ch j|17 B—K 6 Q—R 8 ch 
5s K—Bsq P K Kt 4 i118 Kt-Ktsq B x Kt 
6 Kt—K B3Q—R,4 19 Bx Ktch Rx B 
7P—K R44 B—Kt2 20 Q x Ktch R—Q sq 
8 Kt—-B3 P—KR3_ |21 Q—K6ch R-Q2 
9P—Q4 P—QB3 jaz Q-Kt 8ch R—Q sq 
10 B—B,4 B—Kt 5 23 Q—K 6ch R— 2 
11 = 9.3 g Kt—Q 2 |24 Q—Kt 8 ch R—Q sq 
12 Kt—K 2 astles Q R |25 Q—K 6ch and draws by 
13 Q—Kt3 Q-—Kt3 | perpetual check. 
Knights’ Gambit. 
PILLSBURY. SWIDERSKI. | PILLSBURY. SWIDERSKI. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K,4 P—K 4 8 B—B,4 Q—Kt3ch 
2P—KB, PxP 9P 4 3x Kt 
3 B—B 4 P—Q 4 1 Px B Ktx P 
4BxQP Kt—KB3 iuBxP Kt—Q 2 
Ske} B3B—QKts5 |12 Q—Q3 K Kt—B 3 
6Kt—B 3. Castles 13 B—Q Kt3 R—K sq 
7 Castles P—B 3 14 Kt—Kts5 Resigns. 
Bishops’ Gambit. 
TEICHMANN. MIESES, TEICHMANN. MIESES. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K P—K 4 16 Q—K 2 R—B 4 
2P_Kb, PxP 17 B—Q 2 R—K Bsq 
3B—Ba Kt—K B3 /|18 Q R—Ksq Q R—B 3 
4 Kt—Q B3 Kt—B3 19 P—Q Kt 3 P—B4 
sKt-B3 PB—QKts5 —~q R 4 Q—B 3 
6 Castles Castles 21aR—Ks5 RxR 
7P—Ks5 Kt—K Rq |2z2PxR R—B4 
8Kt—Qs5 P 23 23 P—K Kt4 RxP 
9P—Q4 B—K 3 24 Px Kt R—Kt4ch 
10 O—K 2 Px P 25 K—B2 Q—Kt 7 ch 
mKtxB Ktx Kt 26 K—Ksq R—K4ch 
2BxB Pz8 27 K—Q sq P—B6 
13 P—B Kt—Q B3 28 B—B4 P—Q Kt4 
14 Ktx Kt x Kt 29 Resigns. 
wmwQxKt Q-Q4 
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Good soap for the skin. 


Wholesome food for the body- 
Proper \ight for health. 


Every day the effect of /ight on the sys- 
tem and the complexion is becoming more 
understood. Angle’ light is perfection, 


Send at once for catalogue W 
THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Read the following and be cured of 
scepticism regarding my methods. 


My DeEarR FriepND :—Perhaps you would like to know what results 
i have been accomplishing in other cases by my means of treatment. 
Of course, I would not have time to tell you all of the wonderful results 
which I have accomplished by my simple instruction, but I will 
enumerate a few cases simply to let you see what would take place in 
your case if you would follow my directions with the same tenacity and 
determination that others have shown. Naturally, | willenumerate my 
best cases, here have been some failures, but the failures have been 
where the persons were too weak mentally to carry out my in- 
structions thoroughly. 

suppose you have read of the case of Mr. Ellis M. Harris, of 
Minneapolis, who in sixty days gained 54 pounds of good solid flesh. 

1e case of Dr. 8. V. Young. 605 Twelfth St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., was very much like his, with the exception that Dr. Young had 
been sick for years. He recovered his health very rapidly, gainin 
42% pounds in four weeks, His wife also gained very rapidly in flesh 
and health, Since his recovery Dr. Young has devoted much of his 
time encouraging others to take my treatment. 

That of Mr. A. Pearson, 1217 Wellington Ave., Chicago, was of 
great interest, as he was a broken-down athlete. He came to me for 
treatment, and with very little exercise and bountiful feeding, I in- 
creased his weight most wonderfully, he gaining in all 65 
pounds of good solid muscle. He is now training fora ring 
contest. 

One day a young man by the name of Mr. J. C. Watson, 
317 E. 30th St., N. Y. City, entered my office. He was about as 
thin a young Slow ascould be found. He said that all of his 
people had n thin ; that nota single one of them had ever 

n stout. At that time he weighed 100 pounds. He now 
weighs 165 pounds, and of course he looks like an entirely 
different human being. He says that no amount of money 
could make him change his diet back to devitalized food. 

Mr. Samuel Watts, of Norwaik, Conn., took treatment by mail. : 
described himself as being in a most deplorable condition, with stomach disorder. His stomach was so bad that his entire 
system looked as if it would go to pieces, and yet, in spite of this, he has made the most phenomenal recovery of any one I 
have ever seen, having gotten rid of all his troubles and gained 71 pounds of solid flesh. He, like the others referred to in 
this letter, isa walking advertisement for my system of cure. 

Mr. George Cuthbert, of 3716 Wallace St., Philadel yhia, had been taking physical culture lessons from a noted ee. 
He was about trained to death, weighing 103 pounds. The professor was trying to diet him and came very near killing him. 
Mr. Cuthbert is now a young giant weighing 160 pounds. 

Mr. C. T. Armstrong, of Woodstield, O., is another remarkable case. When he started my treatment, he was in qugthing 
but a good condition. His body was very thinand emaciated. Now he weighs forty pounds more and louks the picture o 
physical development. Throughout his treatment his friends had discouraged him, in spite of his rapid recovery, but this did 
not deter him in his set purpose to build a body. His friends are now taking my treatment. 

One of the most wonderful cases of recovery has been that of Mr. W. E. Henderson, of Springfield, Ill, agent for the 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., who made his recovery in spite of the fact that he was poteey | all over the country, using up his 
force in trying to get others to protect themselves against death. He has gained some forty pounds of good solid flesh, and 




















In filling ont the blank which he sent to me, he 


| finds his mentaland physical powers so much increased that it is an easy matter for him to induce others to join his company 
} and also to take better care of their health. Mr. Henderson sends me two or three patients each week, being so full of new life 


that he is only too glad to spread the new gospel of health. 

Mr. Charles W. Wallower, of 134 Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa., is another wonderful case. He wasa young college man, 
having to work in thesummer asatelegraph operator. In spite of these facts, he has increased his weight fifty pounds and 
now has one of the most beautiful bodies that have ever seen. In spite of the fact that he was a weak man when he started 
treatment, he says that no man can now withstand his rushes in a football team. 

e remarkable recoveries enumerated above have been those of men, but some of the ladies have improved almost as 
quickly, if not more so,thanthe men. Asa rule, they improve more rapidly, but they hardly ever need as much flesh. Itisa 
very easy matter for them to gain from 24 to 4 pounds per w 

Ruth Pruden, of 38 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J., 
new body and becoming in appearance twent ae 

Mrs. J. F. Gray, of 246 W. 114th St., New York City, has gained forty-eight pounds of good solid flesh, equally distributed 
over her body, making an en Tey form. Her husband has also gained very rapidly. 

Miss Katharine ‘allon, of the Union Traction Co., Chicago, gained fourteen pounds the first week. 
gain until she had made an ideal form. 

When my wifeand myself started this treatment we were both extremely thin. 
solid flesh and I have gained forty-seven pounds of good muscle. 

space permitted, I could goon enumerating cases of this kind until I had filled a small book, but I judge the cases 
enumerated are enough to interest you and stimulate you to activity. 

By my system of treatment, almost any one can gain from two to two and a half pounds at least each week. 

r. Louis Altwater, No. 220 Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md., gained thirteen pounds the first week he took treatment. 

Mr. Harris gained nineteen pounds the first week. : , 

These cases were, of course, exceptional, very exceptional. I have seen one man gain ten pounds of good solid flesh in 
four days. Of course he was consuming enormous quantities of food. 

Mr. Louis Chafer, of West Groton, N. Y., considered himself an expert in food before he took my treatment, but he found 
by substituting MY KNOWLEDGE for his, it enabled him to gain forty pounds of good healthy tissue in a few months. 

Mr. William A. Burnett, of Amherst, Mass., gained thirty pounds in a few weeks. The change in him was so great that 
although I had seen him several times, I did not know him when he called to see me a few weeks after starting treatment. _ 

r. C. W. Crosby, No. 708 Main St., Dubuque, lowa, is another case that has improved most wonderfully, so changing his 
body that it is almost impossible to believe one’s eyes when they look at his comparative pictures. 
cases of Rev. Father Mee, of Harrison, N, Y., and Mr. Chas. B. Towns, 60 Broadway, New York City, were of unusual 


interest, as they improved so fast in spite of 
Sig 7, ip 
\wlenre 1. V/s j oF 


eek. 
ned from 103 to 150 pounds in a few months, making an entirely 
years younger. 


She continued her 


She has gained fifty-one pounds of goud 


the fact that ee had made so many failures 
in trying to build their bodies under the care 
of others. 

I have had many persons so change their 
appearance that their former friends did not 
know them. In each and every case enumer- 
ated the patients have greatly increased their 
mental and physical powers. 

I have certificates from all of these peo- 
ple explaining their cases in detail. 


Yours for health, 


IMPORTANT I undertake only such cases as Ican cure in a reasonable time. I will not un- 

dertake any case that I cannot cure, neither will I undertake any case for less 
than three months time. Ifthe patient is not cured in three months time I will look after him without 
further charge until he is cured. My terms for treatment are $25. The payments can be made $10 the 
first month, $10 the second, and $5 the third. 


Send for | interesting booklet ‘‘Symptoms and Complications of Mal-Assimilation,” just published—free. 
LET ME DIAGNOSE YOUR CASE. Send for measurement biank and I will give my opinion of your case free. 


Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread {oi,2" mone orier, 10 Cum for sample, or BO Cts. for 2 cakes 
olesale rates on application. 
If you have written me and have not received a reply, your haurien not been received. Try again. 
JULIAN P. THOMAS, M.D. PPT 26 W. 94th ST., NEW YORK 
s . 
Dyspepsia, 


indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, congested liver 
and kidney troubles generally spring from weak, 
bound up bowels. Don’t make them weaker and 
worse by —— irritant cathartics or purgatives. In- 
stead tone, build up and strengthen them into healthy 


and natural action with 
the most gentle acting, vegetable tonic laxative 


BERRY_WINE 
known. One small dose a day will correct any case 
of constipation. Not a patent medicine. All the 
ingredients are given on every package with explana- 
tion of their action. Leading druggists sellit. Free 
sample bottle for a postal addressed to 
VERNAL REMEDY CO., 246 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Only $320 
—s 

Labor-Saving, Comfort-Giving. 
For Reading, Writing, Drawing, 
Sewing, Playing Games; Inve 
lid's Table, Desk Extension, 


Typewriter, etc. Requires no 
Light, strong and 


floor space. 

handsome. 

“For E . Everywhere.”” 

Attaches to chair, bed, table, 
a 





AND SOCK .o 
wise. Rookict containing 2 il- 
lustrations free. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


8 Elm St., Kensett, lowa. 











If amictea vc {Thompson’s Eye Water 
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Racine College 
Grammar School 


“The School That 
Makes Manly Boys.” 


A high gradeschool preparing 
boys from 8 to 18 years old for 
business life or the Universi 
ties. Separate School Room 
and Dormitories for the little 
boys. Very careful moral and 
social training. Fifty years of 
successful work. Send for 
catalogue 


Rev. HENRY D. ROBINSON, 
WARDEN, 


RACINE, wis. 














THE WwW ESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, 





OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, 
hour from Cincinnati, on 
Vandalia Express routes. 


one 
Monon and 
Full Clas- 


sical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- ° 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 


Special attention to physical culture. 


Forty - eighth year began Sept. 10, 
1902. Number limited. Address 
LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantagesof | 
N.Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, Languages, etc 
For illustrated circu- 
lar V, address, 

Miss C. E, Mason, LL.M. 




















SouTHERN VirGinra—Danville, Box 560. 


DANVILL MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Thorough individual training for business 
H or college. Comfortable fire-proof build- 
ings, ample grounds, out-door athletics, 
gymnasium, military system, band and camp 
i For Prospectus 
} nmntannd Campseiy & Sypnor, Principals. | 











ILtinors, Winnetka (sixteen site from Chicago) 


Girton School s.nccrcr 


School for Girls 
Highest academic and musical advantages. 


Certificate ad- 
mits to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of beautiful 
grounds. 


For illustrated year book address Box 40, 


FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal 
FOR 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL soys 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular advan 
tages of thisschool. If you wish to learn of them, send for cata 
logue. Address Rev. Lorin Webster, H.A., Reetor, Plymouth, N. H. 


The Choate School. 








A oy Sehool 


| teachers in Bible School, Home an 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ 





for Boys. 
Mark Pitman, A.M., Head Master. Refers ——- 
sion to Hon. William G. Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, | 


D.D. 


» New York City; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
Boston. 


Wallingford, Connecticut. | 








OBERLIN ACADEMY. 


J7ist year begins September 23, 1903. 
Seventeen instruc tors. Le equipped to prepare for 
Bp. ecllege +x 2ecientific school. New courses in History and 
Science. New gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. For cata 
logue apply to John Fisher Peek, Principal, Box L 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 





WASHINGTCN, D. C., 218 G St., N. W. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in electricity, com- 
plete in one year. Students taught the actual construc tion of 
electrical instruments, dynamos, motors, etc. Graduates hold | 
good positions. ‘Eleventh year opens September 28th. Send | 
or free Catalog. 





EDUCATIONAL 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


The Hartford School 


of Religious Pedagogy 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Interdenominational.) 


A Graduate School for fullest preparation of leaders and 
Foreign Mission, and othe: 
Christian work. 
Special courses for under-graduate students. 
Affiliated with Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Degrees in Religious Pedagogy for scholarly work. 
Courses in Psychology and syc nesoge ‘al Sociology, Peda 
gogy, Heme Economics and English Bib!e. 


References: 
Rev. HARLAN P. Bercn, D.D., Ed’! Sec. 8.V.M.F.M., New York. 
Rev. Jno. W. CONKLIN, Mission Board Reformed Church in 
America. 
Makan LAWRENCE, Sec. Int’ S. 8. Association, Toledo, O. 
Catalogue on mitt ation. 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 





University degrees. 
scholarships. No instruction 
by mail. Newspaper and 
Magazine writing. Send for 
Catalogue C, 243-245 Ryerson 
St., Brooklyn, New York City. 


AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm, O. Pratt, er 


Free 











** The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.’ 


ASIA AND THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE 


Comparatively few people are familiar with 


the Chinese Empire as it exists to-day 








In view 
of the constantly growing Oriental Commerce of 
the United States, everyone should become fa- 


The 
NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“ Four- Track Series’’ No. 


statistics and information concerning the Flowery 


miliar with the Chinese Empire. 


28 gives valuable 


Kingdom, and contains a new and accurate map 
in colors 


A copy of No. 28, ‘A New Map of Asia and the 
Chinese Empire,” sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
tive cents in stamps by George i. Daniels. General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York, 











“BOOK SOLICITORS 


We want to engage some of the best high- 
class book men in the business to-day; only 
men who have a record for selling high-priced 
works to the wealthiest and most prominent men, 
and who can sell to such men anew and strictly 
legitimate high-class reference work, need an- 
swer; to such we shall offer a special arrange- 
ment in which 
exceedingly large. 


the money possibilities are 
Address giving record and 


references, LONG ESTABLISHED, Care of 
New York. 


LITERARY DIGEST, 30 Lafayette PI., 


the more worn’ 














TOURS. 





















THE WORLD 
Escorted Party 


If you are contemplating a Round the 
World Tour, it will cost you nothing and 
save you money and trouble to write for 
our Round the World program. Party 
positively starts in October. Most lux- 
urious conditions, limited numbers, ef- 
ficient experienced management. 


H. CRUNDEN & Co., 
167 Broadway, New York 
26 School St., Boston 


220 South Clark &t., 
thicago 





THERE IS STILL TIME 


Our work is showing its regular annual growth of go per 
cent, but we may still be able to provide for you on one of 
these sailings. June 2 ae a 13,000 tons, new), 
three delig ‘ful tours at $47 July 4. —( Princess 
Irene, 11,000, new), Italy an Greece via Mediterranean, 
$325.00 and 450.00. uly 11.—The same tour with 
Worthen sailing (Kaiser Wilhelm). 

For immediate particulars write or wire 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





The Copley Tours 


Copley Square, Boston 
49 days, $310.00 73 days, $385.00 
335.00 77 days, 395.00 
’ 370.00 77 days, 400.00 
And these prices are unusually inclusive 


~ 








LAKE CHAMPLAIN and 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Tllustrated Book with complete list of 


SUMMER 
HOMES 


hotels and boarding houses, Board 
IN $4.00 per ang and upward. Mailed 
for 4c, posta, 
VERMONT A. . EC fC L ESTONE, 8.P,A., 
Cc. v. Ry., 385 Broadway, N. Y. 

















THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 


HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT cor 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A M. ‘Sunday excepted. 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer ‘‘Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. (1:45 Saturday). 


Steamers 
“New York’ and “ Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. 
Pier, 











A Romance of the Philippines 


Daniel Everton 


VOLUNTEER-REGULAR 
By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


A charming story of love and soldier adventure written 
in a brilliant style and with a plot full of strong situa- 
tions and vivid contrasts. 

Daily Advertiser, Boston ; ‘‘ It is instinct with the 
dramatic timbre of life... . The book has double value 
as a story and a free sketch of the Philippine Isles to- 
day.”’ 

Illustrations by Sewell Collins 
12mo. Cloth, $1.20 


Fnok & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 











the brighter: 


Busy wives who ai SAPOLIO 
never seem to Srow old. Trvacake--: 


OPvYRanr 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


An Advance Introductory Offer to “Digest” Readers 


The Sum of All Biblical Knowledge, Biographical, Geographical, Historical, and Doctrinal, by the World's Greatest 
Scholars, Is Ready at Your Hand in this Convenient, Complete, Up-to-Date, Masterly Work. 








S. P. CADMAN, D.D., says: ‘“‘It is a mine of useful information—an /nva/uable 


help for the Bible student and teacher.” 
NO MONEY NOW— | 


OU pF agen WHEN PUBLISHED, the complete 


set will be sent to you ON APPROV- 
Bane. Barc NOW MADE TO J AL. THEN, if you like it, ONLY $1 | 


Bible j Bible oe: i i Readers of the per month until TWO-THIRDS OF 








Who Subscribe Before Publication We will cancel the other third and 


3 








1 7 7 send you a receipt in full. 


a 








BARNES’S BIBLE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By CHARLES RANDALL BARNES, A.B., A.M., D.D., of New York University 


Assisted by a Score of Other Distinguished Scholars, Who Have Spent Years in 
Research and Collaboration. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW says: “This is the BEST popular ency- 
clopedia on the Bible that we know.” 


THESE CRISP SENTENCES TELL THE STORY : 


iT 1S UP-TO-DATE, i = a long been in need . just = a work as this. It NO TEACHER, SCHOLAR, 
meets 3 2 =ments a gc +y j s F 
BRICHT, READABLE, meets all the requirements of a good encyclopedia. It is full and MINISTER, SUPT., Y.M.C.A. 


accurate. The subjects are treated by masters in condensed form. 


AUTHORITATIVE, By a careful system of topic and subtopic arrangement it is easy of MAN, OR FAMILY 
CONVENIENT, HANDSOME reference. Illustrations are utilized, not for padding, but for a pur- SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT 
pose. It is also planned with reference to the consecutive study of 
subjects. Thus all the subtopics in connection with music are ar- 
; ranged under that head. If you are in need of a convenient and 

“T find it the most valuable ready-ref- | up-to-date Bible encyclopedia, here it is.’— Epworth Herald 
erence book for a Bible student that is | “The principles of construction followed in the work are ad- : oe : 
mirable.”’— Zhe Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. | ¢ omplete without it."—C. W. Dietrich, 
“The most needy Sunday School teacher may | Sec’y Central.Br., Y. M.C.A., Brooklyn, 
| possess it, and every home ought to have it.”— The 
| Peninsular Methodist. 
































“No Bible study library would be 


in print.’—Melvin Jackson, Ass’t Sec'y 
Bedford Br., Y. M.C.A., Brooklyn. 








‘The cyclopedia seems to us a combination of ample and accu- 


EVERY SUBJECT IN THE | rate scholarship with good judgment as to the needs of general NEARLY 400 FINE 
BIBLE HAS BEEN FULLY | readers and students of the Bible.”— 7he Evangelist, New York. ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS, 


TREATED BY AN EXPERT 


**Will be eagerly welcomed by the Sunday School | CHARTS, ETC. 
| teacher and general Bible student.”—The Deaconess , 
| Advocate, Chicago. 




















“It is up to the present day’s knowledge. It seems to have been written with “It certainly is a very complete and practical book for the Bible student.”—E, 
a view to imparting all essential information of the subject just as clearly and suc- W. SHEFFIELD, Sec’y, Second Avenue Branch Y. M.C. A. 














cinctly as possible.”"—Afichigan Christian Advocate. “I get more out of it in less time than from any other 
“It is just what the man with few books needs.’’— Ben M, Lewis, work.”—G. C. Mitchell, Sec’y Boys’ Dept, 23d Street Branch 


Sec’y, East Side Branch Y. M,C. A. | YM. C. A. 


HOW “LITERARY DIGEST” READERS CAN GET THIS 
SPLENDID WORK ON REMARKABLY EASY TERMS 


The price of this three-volume set handsomely bound in Half Morocco will be, when published, 
$18. We will send it FREE ON APPROVAL to Lirerary Dicest readers who subscribe jn 
advance of publication. On receipt of the books (which will be in about 60 days), if you 
are satisfied with them, you are to send us $1.00, and pay $1.0c per month thereafter for 
eleven months, making a total of only $12, two-thirds of the regular price. We will then 
send you a receipt in full. If, for any reason, the books are not satisfactory, you 
may return them within five days at our expense. 

Will Be Sold Only by Subscription CUT OFF AND SICN THIS COUPON 


No Matter What Bible Helps You Have, You Need This 


| EATON & MAINS 'new York” 


EATON 
& 
MAINS 


150 Fith Avenue 
New York 


Please send me, prepaid, 
on approval, when  pub- 
lished, a set of Barnes’s 
Bible Encyclopedia. three 
volumes, in half morocco. If sat- 
isfactory, I agree to pay $1 within 
5 days and $1 per month thereafter for 
1r months; if not satisfactory, I agree 
to return them within 5 days. 


Cee meee eee eee eH OOOH OE EE ee eeeeeeeeeeseee® 
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